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INTRODUCTION. 


a bbe 


Ir is now over fow years sinco the “A ian Witness” was pub» 
lished, Tt was, by almost all veviowors, cal od a “ omious book”? 
not oxeopting the one hostile critic to be presently mentioned 
in passing With that excaplion, a lavanahlo but Aiseriminate 
notaco was inken by all who wrote anything on tho subject. 
The wok having been partly historical and partly theological, 
thore was no domurer, as fu as I have obsoiyed, to the latter 
portion, though qualified doubts wero expressed on the formor 
poition—especially with reforonce to the interpretation given 
to tho Vedic wo “ dswa?? Tb was sail by somo thal if 
© dewa”? could be construed in the senso tho “ Arian Witness” 
gave to 1,2 groat difficulty would coitamnly bo removed fiom 
the task of intoipreting the Rig Peda. It was thought by othors, 
who appeared satisfied for thomselves, tat the view taken by 
the ditan Wuness was likely to bo combated by tho holdois, 
of the “solar they”  Thoso woro suggostions woithy of 
respeotiul and dchberato considmation, mil tho present essay is 
undertaken as the ropult of that considerntion, 


Not that the author finds tt nacossaiy ¢o rehacd o1 modify 
any statomont on that subjoct, but ho dooms it ught im itsolf, 
and due to thoso reviewers, to submit. to the public further ovidence 
which he had before thought unnecessary. 


The hostlo ciitie, above alluded to, was a writer in tha 
Academy, who knew not how to characterize that exrtous book, 
and yet seomed 4o think that there wae nothing in it worthy 
of consideration. Tle did not deign to say anything from which 
other lessons could bo douived than those of guonter caution 
and » more liberal supply of evidonca on all points, Ilo sneored 


Iv, 


at the idea of “ Asurbas” signifymg a sesrdence of Assma, 
because “bas” in Assyrian meant “ oxists”? I nover protonded 
to be an Assyrian scholar I always icfored to my authority 
in eveything I ought forward. And, although “bas” moans 
to east (on, as Nous gives it, to de) yet tho Sanskrit 
“yas” which ewrently means to veside, is also the voot of 
“vagtw? or sudstance—i. e., a really ersting thirg, and there. 
fore it may be supposed to involve the radical moaning of the 
word in Assyrian.* 


The same cutie also thought that the very mention of the 
jdentification of the Velic Asma with tho Assyrian Asur (of 
which the Auan Witness was guilty) would piove an effectual 
Coup-de-g ace, after which the book coudd 1 equa e no further comment, 
On this point, however, the Adrian Witness had nob wandered much 
{fmther from the beaten path than the loaincd piofossors Weber 
and Haug, whose eminence as scholars is univetsnlly acknowledgod, 
{ find in Dr, Mann’s tianslation of Webor’s Zistory of Indian 
Titerature that he had identified “ Kavya Usana” and Ahi Disa oy 
Viitra of the Veda, with “ Kava Us” and Azis Dahaka of the Zend, 
respectively, the former two haying been Vedio Asmas, and of 
the latter tio, the first was an Thanian and the second an Assyrinn— 
fox ib must be iemembered that tho Avis Dahaka was “in the 
regions of Baw1 (Babylon.)” + 


And Professor IIaug says: “We derive one important 
historical fact from the legends on the fight between the ancient 
Indians (represented by the Devas) and the Tiamans (represented 
by the Asuas, contamel in the name Ahuin-MuzdasOrmns) 





* Professor Mex Mule. anys (Hibbert Teetures) with rafeonge to Vas, to 

al” that {t still Imgers on in the Huglish “I was’ Tennnot say my imagls 

tion can doar go high, bub I adduco this only as 0 testimony to tho iden of 
sing ov exrstence inkeumg in the root, 


+ Weber s History of tho Indian Literatare, p 8G Blecok’a Zondavesta, p. 34. 
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which took place long bofore the time of the composition of the 
Biahmanas, that is, before the 12th contmy, B O* If ting 
strife be allowed, from the Punjab to Poisia, then the othor step to 
the banks of the Duphiates could seariely be held moie dung, 
o1 chargeable with oulpablo temerity, But I will not futher anti. 
cipate the detailed ovidenco in the followin Dessay on this point, 


Another s/ oke of grace consisted, in my aritie’g opinion, in 
lus sifaple refo ence with a note of admnation to a suggestion 
of the Arian Witness thab the Geek xnpvé wag dorived from 
yous. In this instanea tho Nemesis against the Arian Wit. 
ness was piovoked by iis own fanlt—its non-acknowledement 
of debt due to Iesychius fiom whom thai, ctymolozical suggestion 
was deitved. Tho non-acknowledemont itself was, however, 
owing to the supposition that ever y Greok scholar must bo aware 
of the fact. Lexicoguapheis like Scapula, Schrevelius, Donnogan 
had all ackoptel tie Byzantine’s etymology and assigned the 
sane ioot to that woid, and the etymology itsolf may claim 
the suppovt of analogy with Sanskiit—in which gf means 
speech, 


The basis of the agumont m tho hstorionl portion of the Arian 
Witness was tho suggested into pretation of the word Asura, If 
that inter motation can bo proved to bo wong, the whole mgumont 
must 10¢civo n severe, if nob an inrecoyor we shock, It, was tho 
fist ink im the cham which connected the Indian Avions with 
events in Wosten Asia, Tho Piesonti essay is intonded to 
stiengthon that lnk by more dotailod evidence from the Rig Veda 
and the Zond Avesta, 


Itis only just to Bochart to add that his mgument on the 
identity of the “Maa” of Souipture with the Modian « Ara”? 
or Aiia, cannot be affected by any failme in the inter protation of 





* Introduction to tho Attw oya Bra} mana, 
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the word Asura, The inherent strength of thal argument has been 
very singulaly cortobnated by numeious passages in tho Zond 
Avesta, It can segue no furthor confimatior It will always 
stand on ils own independent basis as an indisputable proof of the 
origmal home of the Arion Tamily. 


T havo smd that thee has boon no dommici to the socond 
or the theological portion of tho Arian Witness, Recontly how. 
cyer there has Lec. a duu0us discussion on a question originally 
mooted in that portion of the book A Revorond divmo 
preaching to a congregation of oducated Tindu gontlomen in 
Calcutta Iasi year, alluded to certain Vedic toxts, cited in that 
work, on the self sacrifice of  Ciention’s Loid,” Lor the salvation 
of the world, and concluded therofiom that no one could bo a “ true 
If ndu without bemga truo Christian”? This, though not pio- 
tested agaist by the Ifindu gontlomen themselves, provoked a 
hewspapor controversy on tho part, seemingly, of two classes of 
Christian thinkers. Ono party (whothe: humowously o1 seriously 
it is impossible to determine) remaiked that iho Jesurts were right 
then! The other paity thought that 16 would be conliny to 
Seupture to hold that any heathon Sastia could have inculealed 
doctiines which composed the sacied mystories of tho Chustian 
Faith, Ibis only just and fn that as tho Awan Witnoss had 
given occasion for that discussion, something should now bo said 
also on the theological portion of tho wok by way of m second 
Supplomenta y Lssay 


The fist argument, however, may be disposed of at once. The 
Reductio adabsw dum by an allusion to the Jesuits was probably meant 
to opaate as an mtimidation or a waining., What the Jesmta of 
Madura had done, I do not profess to know. IE, cing Vedic pase. 
ages, such as mic found in the Ay 2an Iatuess, they had endeavoured to 
make oul thet Chistian punciples were not a sdrange religion to India 
whose most sacied iceods bore them out, then they weie indeed 


VIL 


right. Butaf thoy actually JSorged u Veda according to the cha go 
prefoued agamst them, then they coudd not be right, nolwithstand- 
ing the authentic passages, cited in tho Arian Witness, fiom 
editions of the Vedas by Max Mulle in England, Webor in 
Geimany, Haug in Bombay, and by the Amato Society in Calentta 
Tn ignoiauce of what tho Jesmts had actually dono and in tho 
presence of such oxtrandmay passages in the gonuina Vedas, no 
one can ho so great a pessimst as to hold as an aticle of futh 
that the Jesuits must have beon wrong ab Madura, o1 that whatovor 
apploaches to thei 1epoited Missionmy pohey must involyo a 
Reductio ad absu dum 


Caouira, 
} K. MB 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HSSAY I. 


ene ere 


, TILE Rigveda Sanhita commences with the sug 
gestion of a most important inquiry, whish has howevéx 
been genorally overlooked by the very scholars 10 
whom tho world is indebted for the publicationof the 
Vodas. If i woronot considered over-weening impetti- 
nence on our part, we shotld say that after the laborious 
work of oditing those bulky volumes, with careful col« 
lation of manusoripts and critical consideration of all 
points, bearing on the samo, the world could not Ox+. 
peot from the editors thomselves a running commen. 
tary on all passages, which may appear pregnant with 
important but unknown facls. We do not therefore 
intend the slightest disrespect to thoso groat men to 
whom wo owe tho gigantio fea of recovering ‘tho 
Indian Vedas from the obscurty in which they hod so 
long roposed, Our only apology for tha above remark 
is that some of thom have voluntcercd their labours as 
oxpositors and commentators also, and thoroby virtually 


challenged public criticism. ‘ 


Hern it must be confessed that Professor Webor 
isan honourable exseption, Though not formally we 
dortaking the inquiry wo ave now alluding 1o—his Zs. 
tory of Indian Literature allovls much assistanco for 
uriving at a satisfactory solution of our “problems: 


( 2) 


Many of his remarks involve tho vory considerations 
we are here suggesting. Our only regrot is that Pro. 
fessor Weber has not extendod his inquiry in further 
dctail. 

* 


Is the first Iymm of the Rigvoda, after express. 
ing his reverence for Fire as “the foromost ministor of 
Sacrifice,” the Dymnist declares that “Agni was an 
object of reverence with the anciont Rishis, and is so 
with the moderns too.” The questions arising from 
this pregnant sentence have not received tho attention, 
nor been met with the critical discussion, such as they 
deserved in the investigation of Arian anciont history. 
Sdyandcharya has answored those questions in the only 
way in which a learned Brahmin of his time could 
haye answered thom from Indian sources alono, Ilis 
answer is highly creditablo to his Vedic research, con- 
sidering tho age, and the circumstances under which he 
wrote. He did not and could not have known of out- 
landish connections with the Veda, nor of foreign facts 
and events on which his own answors may now throw 
considorablo light, Ie and his contemporaries wero 
perfectly innocent of tho “invalnablo information” (as 
Fofossor Weber justly calls it) which the Rigveda fur- 
nishes on the antiquitios of Westorn Asia. 


{ ‘Bur for learned Scholars, for eminont antiquarians 
sand historians, tamely to accept the answor without cal- 
“culating its scope, with the light of forcign litorature,and 
the ulterior considcrations which it demanded, is strango 
indeed. Not that thoso scholars had entortained such 


* 


Snes xd 
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sacred Voneration for Sayana’s dicta as to hositate in 
either questioning or departing from his commentary. 
In trivial matters, in matters of mero literary taste, in 
puerile and objectless criticisms of words, phrases and, 
sentences, proforring othor possible meanings or syn« 
tactical connoxions, most foreign scholars have shown 
but little doforonce to the DBiahmin commentator. 
But in mattors of grave importanco, in mattors involv. 
ing facts and ovonts, calculated to shed light on the 
pre-engration history of the Indo-Arian family, nos 
thing has been attompted in the way of correcting or 
supplementing’ tho secluded Brahmin’s natural crrors 
and shortcomings—porhaps with the singlo oxcoption 
of a philological device by which it was suggosted that 
the dog Saramdé was no other than Helena queen of* 
Sparta, aud that the lofty stronghold styled “Vilu” was 
the samo as the “Ilion” of Tomer ! 


Savana thug answers the questions raised in the 
Qnd verse of the Rigveda ; “ Bhrigu Angivas and others” 
were meant by “the anciont Rishis’’ in the sentenca 
roforred to. Tho answor is indisputably correct in it. 
self, but it involves considcations which cannot be dong 
justice to, without the sottloment of several othor somes 
what intricate probloms. 


‘Who wero Bhrigu, Angiras, and others? "What is 
known of their doings, their surroundings, their pedi. 
gree and race P “When and where did Fire-worship ori~ 
ginally commence, and what was the purport of that 
worshin ? 3 


(4) 


"Tw ig not without oxtrome diffidence that we have 
ailempied 1o answer those questions, But wo rely on 
the readers’ unbiassed Judgment on what may at first 
sight appear to thom as novelties, Of Angivas, wo need 
not say much hore, beyond what will necessarily cox 
from his connection with Bhrigu, whoso personality 
wo shall first coal with. 


Tors anciont Rishi is roputecd to havo beon tho 
son of Varuna, IIo appears with tho surnamo of Vi. 
yuni, in the Sarvdénukrama, as the Author of Lymn 
TX. 65, and he is said 1o have ushord tho worship of 
Fire in the world at lage. “To him, Matatiswa (the 
god of Wind) presented tho Firo which is producod 
*by the concussion of two sticks” (Rigveda I. 60,1), 
Ife had roceived spiritual gifts from Indra which af. 
terwards became proverbial in supplications address. 
ed to that doity (Rv. VII. 8, 9). Bhrigu was join- 
ed with Manu and Angiras as models for Pirc-wor- 
shippers (R.v, VITT. 48, 1s). Snevificers looked up 
to his cxample for thoix own initiation in the per. 
formance of tho sacred rites and coromonios (I. 71, 4), 
Te was tho acknowlodged guido of human dgvotion, 
and tho authorized director of human morals fox count- 
‘leds ages afler his doath. 


Huis sons and descendants also proved worthy of 
stheir parentage, and reccived the homage of mankind 
is eminent preceptors of religions dogmas, and ag 
high examples of picty and godliness. Yo thom is 
posterity indebted for the onjoyment of all its reli- 


(5 ) 


gious priviloges. It was the Bhrigus that had intio- 
duced the domestio worship of Agni by establishing 
and illuminating Fire, “in human houses as a dear irons 
sure for the benefit of men and as an exeellont guest 
and inviter for the benefit of the gods.” (I. 58, 6. X. 
122, 5). Ii was the Bhrigus who surrounded Indya with 
thoir praises as tho sun surrounds tho world with his 
aays. (VIII. 8,16). To them wore pious worshippers 
indebted for forms of accepiablo doxologics by follow- 
ing which othors might expect similar blessings (VIII. 
6,18), It was tho devout and resplendent Bhrigus who 
had struck out Fire for the domostic worship of men, to 
be tho guest and common lord of all houscholds, to con~ 
voy as afathor thoiy invocations and supplications to 
tho immortals on high (I. 127, 7, 8)". It was agnia 
the same Bhiigus who had hy the strongth of the world 
established Agni on the Navel of the earth—the samo 
Agni who reigns in splondour like Varuna Himself (I. 


43, 4). 


Tau sons of Bhrigu not only ostablished Five and 
promoted tho celobration of sacrificial coromonics, but 
also evinced oxomplary zoal in the destruction of all dis: 
turbors of sacred rites, whother men or beasts, And 
thus an ardent Tymnist calls upon all worshippers todo 
likowise, and novor by any mcans to allow dog, to con- 
taminate such ceremonies by even hearing the words of 





* Tota iden ouricusly cotraspoyds with & peasage in Yoana XVI, 60 Gf 
tha Zondayesta. ‘The fuo, the master oyor all houses, coated by Mazda, 
the son of Ahuia Mazda, praise wo,” 
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prayers, but to dostroy thé noxious animal aftor the ox. 
ample of the Bhrigus who had killod the impious Ma. 
Kha, the notorious obstrucior of thoso religious obser. 
vances.* The Indo-Arians, our primitivo fathers, 
had in fine placed their consciences at tho disposal of 
the Bhrigus and their companions, so that whatever 
they said and whatovor thoy did bocame the national 
law and the national yule of life. -“Angivas Atharvan 
andthe Bhrigus wore devout worshippers and sacrifi- 
crs, gud wo romain in their oxecllent track” (X. 
149, 6). 


At those facts, myths or ideas, that we have 
been labouring {o lay before our readers may bo said to 
be involved in Sayana’s answor, that Bhrigu, Angiras 
and others wore our pristine Rishis, within the moan- 
ing of tho 2nd Rik. Thoy prove the correctness of 
that answer boyond tho reach of controversy. They 
show it was not a more hypothosis which the common. 
tator had viskod, but that he had collected facts and 
traditions with groat labour and industry from the Rig. 
yoda itself, which place Bhrigu in a poculiarly ominont 
position as our hoary ancostor and sago, who gavo us 
our law and supplied us with a light which will nover 
be oxtingnished. But wo shall now vefer to a consider. 
ation not necessarily or apparently involved, in Sayana's 
answer, and will require a patient investigation. 





* Ry IX. 101,13 Tuy Ze nlavesta thus notievs a noxious animal, the 
dog Madbaka: “The wicked who had defiled themeolyes with corpses we 
the roost helpful vo the dog Madhaka” Vendidad VIL 67. 
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Iv is scarcely nocessary to romind tho Indian 
yeader that the concurrent testimony of al] Hindu Sas. 
tras and all Iindu traditions recognizes in Bhrigu, 
the father of “ Asura-gurus,” such as Sukra, Usang 
Kavi and othors, who are all described ng Bhargavas ox 
sons of Bhrigu. Wo shall hore consider tho actual 
breadth of this idea, the extent of itg meaning, and its 
verifiablo charactor—how Lav it js provablo from author. 
ized texts of Sastras, and 4o what extent it may assist 
in the corveot intorpretation of tho Rigveda. In the 
first place then roforring 10 X, 46, 2, we find that tho 
Bhrigus who had originated Hixo-worship by tho dis- 
covery and recovery of Agni, are identifiod with the 
“Ausijas,” or, in other words, that thoy wore Ausija 
Bhrigus—or Ausija-Bhargayas. And ag Ausija ‘is a 
patronymic from Usij or Usik, the Bhrigus who occu. 
pied the eminont position, wo have already describod, in, 
tho estimation of tho Vedic Avians, wero no other than 
descendants of Usij, who must hayo been a son of 
Bhrigu, as his descondants woro identified with the deg. 
cendants of Bhrigu. 


Brrorn proceeding further we must direct tho ats 
tention of tho reader to the reputed pedigree of Bhyigu, 
and to the position of his father Varuna himsolf, in the 
very Sastras,io which we are indebted for the concep~ 
tion of that pedigren. Tn two texts at least of the Rig- 
veda, Varuna appoars under the name of Asura-prach« 
ota or Asura-Viswavoda, as the Creator of the Ifeay- 
ens and the carth, tho Porgivor of Sins, the promoter 
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of rightcousness, and tho adversary of “Nizyiti (call. 
ed Pdpa devaté by the Commontator), the spirit, of sin 
or ovil. 


Iy order to do justice to these two toxts of the Rig. 
veda, referonce becomes necessary to the Zond Avesta, 
the intimate rolation of which to Vedio literature wo 
shall afterwards comonstrate in spocial dotail, In the 
19th Fargard of the Vendidad, Ormus, the supreme 
principle of good in tho Zoroasterian system, thus dos. 
cribos himsolf: “Ahura-nama Ahmi.” “Mazda-uama 
Ahmi.’* Ifavloz iranslatos these scntonces thus ; “To 
m’appelle Ahura le maitre” “Jo m’appolle Mazda le 
sage.” It is well known that the Zondic % stands for 
the sanserit, s, and that Abura, Sancritizod, is Asura, 
The namo “Ahura Mazda,” which, in Zovoastor’s {oach. 
ing, is the name of tho Supromo principle of good, to 
whom is attributcd the creation of the TTeavens, Meuns, 
as Harlez venders it, “lo maitre, lo sage,” tho wise on 
knowing Lord. Ard this is actually the meaning of 
Asura-pracheta or Asura-viswaveda. in tho toxis of the 
Rigveda, If now we consider tho opposite principle of evil 
orsin, we shall find tho same parallel betweon, tho Zond 
Avesta and the Veda, A nro-Mainus, means, tho spirit of 
evil or sin, So docs Nirviti (or unrighteousness porsoni. 
fied) in the Veda. Anro-Mainus ig further desoribod as 
the “Daevanam Daevo’—tho deity of Devas, 4. é, (in 
Zoroastovian Vocabulary) of evs spirits. Tho same ig 
the representation of Nivriti, “Papa-dovata,” tho deity 
of sin, oy Rakshas-doyata, the deity of Demons, 


(9) 


Now in the Rigveda I. 24, Varuna is accosted 
as follows: “King Varuna has mado a high road for 
the sun to go over.” Do thou bind at a distance 
behind us Nirviti, tho unrighteous spirit, and release 
‘us from any sin wo may have commiited. Remaining 
with us, O thou wise Asura and king | looscn our sins.” 


Tun other text is tho initial Vorso of the 8th Man-« 
dala, Sukta 42. “The all knowing Asura established 
the Lcavens and fixed tho limits of the Barth. Te 
sai as the suprome rulor of all Worlds. These were the 
works of Varuna.” . 


Is it possible hore to suppross tho intuitive sug- 
gestion that tho ‘“Asura-prachota” and tho “Asura 
Viswa-veda’’ of tho Voda, arc only sanscritised names of 
the same charactor in tho Zend, who, as wo have seen, 
declared himself to bo by namo “Ahura” (Lord) and 
“Mazda” (sago)—and that the conception of Nixriti in 
the Veda is identical with that of Anro-Mainus in the 
Zend. I havo only to add horo that Tavloz’s rondering 
of Ahura by “Mattzo’? and of Mazda by “Sage” pro« 
cisely corresponds with tho Gujrati rendoring of the 
Desturs, or Zoroastxian doctors of Bombay,for the words 
Ahura and Mazda respectively. Varuna sustains the 
character of an ‘Asura’? likowiso id II. 27,10, and 28, 
17, and *Asura-prachetas” (Sago Lord) is repeated in 
IV. 58, 1. 


In anothor text again of the Rigveda (X. 177, 1.) 
Asura stands for tho Suprome spttit “by whose méyd, 
B 


( I ) 
' 
or mysterious influence, wise mon obtain a mental vi. 
sion of the Sun, as if that colostial Inminary wore 
actually within their hoarts.” “Asura” stands algo as 


an appellative for Prajipati or Croation’s Lord. 


Morzovnr, 2¢ ig woll-known that Mitra and Varu- 
na are constantly linked togothor in the Rigveda, 
Varuna appears with Mitra as the “dovata” or the 
party addvessed in X. 182, and he is there accosted in 
the 4th Verso of that Tymn as “Asura”. Wois again 
coupled with Mitra in the dual number, and tho pair is 
characterisod as “Asurau” in tho dual. Now the Zenda- 
vesta also couples Ahura and Mithra (Yasna I. 34, IIL, 
48, IV. 89, VI. 86,) and, vice-versa, Mithra and Ahura 
(Milivyasht. 145, Mihy-Nyayis, 8,) in all which placos 
Ahura cyidontly reprosonts tho Varuna of the Voda, 
ospocially as sometimes the pair is “ Ahura-mazda and 
Mithra” (Yasna I. 35). 


Tun filiation of Bhrigu from Varuna, thus 
distinguished by an appellativo which, the Veda like 
the Zendavesta, regarded as supromely divine, was pre- 
sumably tho roascu for which tho sons of Bhrign woro 
in Indian tradition held 1o be Asura-gurus, i. ¢., procept- 
ors or fathers of Asuras, The signification of Asura as 
an. appellative of Varuna was doubtless that of a 
divino being. This would appear still clearer from the 
fact that all the Vedic gods have shared the same title, 
not excepting oven goddosses who wore called Asurd in 
the feminino, as “Asurayai Sarasvatyai’ (Rg.veda VIT. 
96,1). But when thédoscondants of Bhrigu woro call- 
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cd Assura-gurus, i was doubtless as an honourable 
human distinction conferred on their sons or disciples, 
because of their doscont from Varuna, “tho all knowjng 
Astra.” 


Aw» this loads us to cnquivo into the poysonal. 
ity of tho sons of Bhrigu, tho son of Varuna, the 
Tlighost of Asuras. The “most prominont porson 
that claims our attention here is Kavi, The nama 
ilself is oxccedingly remarkable. The univorsal ap« 
plication of the term in our days to a poot or learned 
man, is probably owing to the porson whom it donoted 
in tho ago we are speaking of, viz. “Kavir-Bhargava.” 
Tle appears not, only as tho author ofnumorous Hymns 
jn the Rigveda, but as tho progenitor of a highly 
distinguished tribe, which did honor to tha epithgt of 
“Asura,” accorded to their primitive ancestor Varuna. 
Tho popular lexicons thomselves have perpotuated his 
nameas an Asura-guru, 7¢, father or procoptor of 
Asuras. Lis sons enjoy equal cclobrity in tho Vedas. 
Wo havo a “Kavyn”, or son of Kavi, as an author of 
Vadic Ilymns, Wo have an Usand, a son of Kavi, 
also a groat writer of Iymns, and not only playing 
an important part in tho drama, of tho Rigveda, but 
also honoured in Jator ages as au Asura-guru of the 
highost position by all Indian authoritios. Of anothor 
branch sprung from Bhrigu, we have a Vena, recogniz« 
edagan Asura in tho Voda itsolf, aud himself the 
father of a now tribe, Ile scoms from his name and 
tho description of his handsome bright appearanco to 
have beon the rogent of the Planet Venus—usually callod 
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“Suk” (Sukva) in Indian records, We have also a Vonya, 
son of Vona, noticod in the Rigveda. Wo havo an Ita, a 
son of Bhrigu, who wrote (or uttorod) a ynm of the Rig. 
veda. Wo have a Noma, also an uthoror of Vodic Iymns, 
noted asason of Bhrigu. Wo havo again a Kava 
who appears perhaps undor another namo for tho Kayi 
or Kéyya already mentioned. Wo have an Usij or 
rather Usik, who was inforontially a son of Bhrigu, 
because the Bhrigus who had introducod Firo-wor 
ship aro indentaficd with the Ausijus, or sons of 


Usik, 


Aut these characters wore according to the con. 
currant testimonies of the Vedas and other Indian 
Sastras Asura-gurus. But who wore tho Asuras ? 
_ This question has been virtually answered in part. All 
the gods were Asuras. Varuna was tho all-knowing 
Asura, by whom tho heavens were established and the 
boundaries of the Earth measured and fixed. Prajapati, 
Creation’s Lord, was an Asura. Tho Suprome being 
was on Asura. Indra was an Asura. Tho Maruts 
were Asuras, Twashtri was an Asura. Mitra was an 
Asura, Rudra was an Asuva. Agni wags an Asura, 
Vayu was an Asura. Pushan was an Asura. Savité 
was an Asura. Parjaniawasan Asura. The sacrificial 
priesis were also Asuras. In fino, Deva and Asw'a were 
synonymous expressions in a multitude of texts.* 





Pines 

* The Bombay Vedusthayatua translates the word Agura ns God? at 
Re. 1. 24, The orginal toxta in auppoit of theso allagstions will all bo 
found in the Aria Witncss, 


‘ 
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Tr may here be asked, do not the Vedas—do not 
the Sastras—does not tho whole nation consider the 
Asuras as ungodly demons, ghastly giants,~—unholy 
oveatures, wallowing in impurilios, and delighting in 
oruolty lust and impicty P This is a very fair question. 
Tt is perfectly truo that portions of the Rigveda itself 
concur with the bulk of othor fastras and the unani- 
mous sentiment of the Iindu community in placing 
Asuras on the same level as othor impure spirits—the 
Yakshas, the Rakshasos and the Pisachas. The Rig- 
veda which adores Indra as an Asura also sings his 
praises as tho destroyer of Asuras. The same gods 
who themselves delighted in tho appellation of “Asuras,” 
whose wives were honoured by the same title, inflected 
in the feminine gender, were afterwards translated to 
Heaven by encompassing tho destruction of Asuras, 
Tho same torm Asura, which as wo have seen stood for 
gods, goddesses, and priests, is clsowhere found in the 
sonse of adeva, which is synonymous with the Zond Vi. 
daeva, or opposed to Dacvas (gads). The same Voda 
which spoke of tho Asuras as Oolostial boings, supplied, 
its roador also with tho Mantras by means of which, 
Devas overcame Asuras. Horo we find oursolves in a He 
erary maze from which no one, as far as our knowledge 
and information oxtond, has yet mado a rational attempt 
at an escapade. Sayana had laboured to oxplain away 
all toxty which impart a divine signification to the 
term. But tho Gordian knot has been found too hard 
for his: steel. Such violonco to ordinary terms and 
ordinary rulos of intorpretation might perhaps answer 
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t 


well in the case of a fow texts as against a multitude 
of texts to the contrary. Evon the orthodox cditors of 
tho Vedarthayaina has .ondorcd the word differently 
from Sayana’s interpretation in Riv. T. 2, 


Bus as far as tho Rigvoda is concernod, the toxts 
which are condomnatory of Asuxas as impuro and 
ungodly, aro far less in number than those which recog. 
nizo tho term as applicablo to gods and priosis, If any 
snbtlo device of interprotation had become absoluicly 
necessary for reconciling the tivo scts of contradictory 
represontations of Asuras, thon, as fay as regarded 
the Rigveda, the texts which are condomnatory of 
Asuras, being but few in number, would have to make 
way for the more numerous toxts which attach a divine 
character 40 them Buteovon then one would havo to 
account for tho essential conflicl visible, betweon tho 
Rigveda on the one side, and all othor Sastras, with tho 
national sentimont to boot, arrayed on the othor sido, 
A patched up reconciliation between tho two sets of 
Rik toxts, by violonce 10 the natural signification of one 
or other of the conflicting sois, must thorofore be worse 
than usoloss, ‘Wo require somo rulo of intorprotation 
which will offor violence 10 no words or phyasos, and at 
the samo timo produco harmony beiweon tho conflicting 

-toxts thomselyos, and also proniolo roconoiliation bo. 
tweon the Rigveda itself, and the other Sastras and the 
popular sentiment, 


Wn shall prosontly consider whothor such a hap- 
py rule can he ayailablo or not Mcanwhile wo shall 
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proscouto our inguiry on other uscs of tho word 
“Asura.” 


Wo have scen that the word has on tho one 
hand been applicd to tho Supremo Being, to the 
opponent of the ovil genius of sin, to the Creator, and 
to all tho gods in rotation, and on tho other hand to 
creatures antagonistic to the gods and opposed to all 
religious ocromonics and pious acts And we also find 
the {erm applied as an honorific ‘human title. Tho 
priests aro called Asuras in a good senso, So that 
the word, as used in tho Rigvoda, stands for tho Su. 
preme Being, tho Creator, tho opponent of the gonius 
of Sin (Papa devata), for a title of distinction among 
ministers of God, and also as an opithet for ovil spirits 
and for all obstructors of religious rites and ceremonies. 


Tors presonts a fresh difficulty which has to bo 
explained. The term has boon used commonly for 
etherial beings both good and bad, and algo for tor- 
restrial beings of opposilo characters. Tow words in 
any language can be found applicable in such a va- 
riety of diverse and conflicting sonses. ‘The’ gravity 
of the question involved in tho cxplication of such a 
remarkable term, found in countless foxts in all parts 
of tho Rigveda} appears 40 have Leen overlooked by 
translators and commentators, 


Now an eacapo from all thoso diMoultics, a ro- 
conciliation of all tho conflicting toxts to which we 
havo alluded, and the establishment of harmony be- 
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tweon the Rigvoda and othor Sastras and the populay 
sentiment itself, are perfoctly feasible, if only wo prac. 
tically remember what we theoretically allow that 
the Indo-Arians wero not the aborigines of India like 
the savage hill men, but had probably passed through 
many vicissitudes of fortuno, And long remained 
in intimate relationship with ithe Persians in other 
parts of Asia, before they crossed tho Indus and sot. 
Ved in the Punjab. From thoir post-emipration do- 
ings, we may easily imagino the nature of their ante. 
emigation history. Theirs could not have been a lifo 
of idleness or indolence. Ihey wero far too much 
elevated above the listlessnoss of a savago existencn, 
far too imaginative, far too active in their intollec. 
tual and physical powers, to have lived like their 
flocks and herds, doing nothing, and loaving nothing 
behind for the historian and the poet's occupation.*. 
Historians perhaps they had nono, sculpiure perhaps 
they had considerad a dull and unmanly art, but poots 
and bards they had as numorous as tho sands on tho Soa. 
shore. Poctry can indoed novor bo fully depended upon 
for the acouracy of its narratives. Poetry despisod the 
mere reportor’s task. Poetry must produce idoas and 





al 


* Accord ng to Professor Woba, tho Sanhita of the Rigveda, or at toast 
its major portion, was composed by our Arian anoustors prior to their omigta- 
tion to India, It comprises “tho store of songs which the [indus brought with 
them from their ancient fomes.” He also says: “The hymus of the Rik oon- 
tain sufficiont evidence of their antiquity in the mnvaluable formation which 
thoy fainish rogarding the origin and giadual development of two cycles of 
epio logend, the Persian aud the Indian” Ltstory of Indian Literature p. 
36, 
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images of its own. But it must still depend on the 
fuel of facts to feed the fire of its imagination, and! 
the smoke of that fire must betray its fuel. Amid 
the glowing images by which its idoas are illu. 

* minated, we can often detect facts, storn facts, however 
mixed up with assemblages of dazzling descriptions 
and luminous fictions. The very gonesis of an idea 
will ofton supply a clue to the facts which pro- 
duced it. 


. 


Iz then the Indo-Arians and the Perso-Arians (or 
Jranians) once lived on common ground as cognate 
families or cousins german, what could be a more natural 
inference than that tho “Asura pracheta” or Asura-Vis- 
waveda’of the one branch, was but the translation of the 
Ahura-Mazda of the other branch, and that the word 
Ahura which the one used in a divinesense, would become 

* a household word in the other branch in the same sense, 
though in its own way of spolling and pronouncing the 
term, by the change of % into s~a change of which nu. 
merous indisputable instances arc always roady at hand, 
Witness hapia and sapta—ahmi (Zend) and asmi—hurd 
and ewrd—homa and soma—Hindu and Sindhu—ZIusra- 
va and Susrava—ITukra ond Sukra—kahmai and has« 
moi—almad and asmat, 


Tnis fact itself is a sufficient explanation of the 
riddle which had puzzled modorn critics no less than 
Sayana himself, and on account of which tho most un- 
natural rules of interpretation had been resorted to, 
They could not understand how gods could be called 

( 
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Asuras. And yel they could understand, in fact they 
knew well, that the Indians had long lived with the 
Iranians among whom the Supreme Being himself 
was called the all knowing Ahura or Asura. This re- 
flection will perhaps suffice for the comprehension of 
the divine sense in which the word is used in the Rig. 
veda. Rut then the opposite question still stares us in 
the face. Does not this interpretation of the term prove 
too much? If Asura means god, why then should 
_ it be applied to ev‘] spirits also’? It must be confossed 
that as far as the Rigveda is concerned, this question 
is more pertinent than the question of the divine sense 
of Asura—for here it is used far more frequontly in a 
divine than in a diabolical sense, But in considering 
this question, we must romembor what progress we may 
haye already madc in our discussion. We havo arrived 
at the conclusiont hat the Indo-Arians had at one time 
mingled with tho Iranians, and had, in what wo may 
now call the Lran‘an land, learnt to rogard Asura as a 
sacred term expressive of divinity. And in undortaking 
to investigate its opposite senso, we must advance a step 
further and review the derivation of tho word itsolf. 


Turn Zendavesta uses tho word in the sense of God 
and Lord or Master. Whenoo could it have derived it? 
To derive if from “as’”’ to be or “as” to cast is to burke 

he question, For Asuras live, just as other members 
f the animated cieation also live, and Asuras may 
sast a dart ov drive away somcthing evil, just as any 
other person may do the same. But we may fairly 
yemark that the Zoroasterians or Porsians were in- 
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eluded in the Assyrian or Babylonian empire before 
the capture of Babylon by Oyrus the cldor, And it is 
not a far-fetched theory to suppose that they would, at 
thattime, have naturally adopted many words inthe same 
sense in which they wore used in the empire itself, Low 
easily, and how as a matter of course, have we, Indians, 
adopted terms from our succossive rulers, the Mahomet- 
ans and the English, which are foreign to our own 
language, and of which onv pristine ancestors knew no= 
thing. Could there be anything unnatural—anything 
extraordinary—anything revolting to common sense in, 
the theory of tho adoption by Zoroasterians of words cur- 
rent in the empire to which they were then subject, and 
within the boundarios of which thoy lived P In tho Assy- 
rian empire “Asur” was a houschold word used ex~ 
actly in tho sense in which we find it in the Zendavesta. 
It was used in the sense of God, Lord or Master. Accords 
ing to Assyrian rocords, Assur was a designation for 
the Supreme God, the king of tho Gods, the ordinary 
gods, and tho nobles and princes cf the ompixe, Unlesa 
any roason could be shown to tho contrary, it would 
not bean wmatural inference that tho Zoroastortans 
had accopted the torm Ahura from the Assyrians, and 
applied it.to their supreme divinity with the addition 
of the attibutive “Mazda,” to express theiridea of the 
greatness and omniscience of the Deity. And the 
Indo-Arians, living side by side with the Persians, might 
also have accepted the term in the same sense, and (as 
we have secon in numerous texts of tho Rigvoda) ap- 
plied it in its most august sonse 10 Varuna, and in its 
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ordinary sense to all their gods, goddesses, and minis. 
ters of sacrificial ceremonies. 


Now in investigating the diabolical sonse of the 
term, we must again remember that ‘“Assur’’ also meant 
Assyrian, and the Assyrian nation as the subjects of 
Assur. And ‘Ahuri” is in the same way found in 
the Zendavesta to indicate the belonings of Ahura 
Madaza. ‘ 


Tun Persians’ and Indo-Avians having onde hved 
under the yoke of Assyria (Assur) might have enter. 
tained a strong feeling of hatred to the people of Assur, 
Yhe Assyrian records themselves bear testimony to the 
cruelties, outrages, and barbavities, boastingly practised 
by Assyrian kings against their conquered nations, There 
can bo nothing strange in the supposition that the Indo. 
Arians had bitter recollections of such barbarites, 
Porhaps some of the hostilities mentioned in the Vedas 
as between gods andAsuras were neither entirely mythi- 
cal nor allegorical, but traditional reminiscensos of actual 
encounters with Assyrians during their wanderings in 
Asia and before the {ndian immigration, And it is more 
than probable that such encountors had at times also 
taken place with the Zoroastovian Ahuri-—tho followers 
of Ahura-Mazda and their own “quasi-brothyen.” 
For we find in the Zendavesta that “the Daovas," by 
which the leaders of the Indo-Avians wore doubtless 
meant, were looked upon with still gronter hatred by 
the Zoroastrians than the Asuras could lave been by 
the Indians, In his religious and devotional exercises, 
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the pious Zoroastrian has to say: ‘I profess 
myself as 8 Mazda-yasnian, a follower of Zoroastra, 
an adversary of the Dacvas, a worshippper of Ahura 
(Yasna 1, 65.) “Thou wert created (O Zarathustra) 
. against the Daevas, devoted to tho belief in Ahura” 
(Tod TX. 48,)‘I deny to the Dasvas, to those possessed 
with Daevas, Sorcerers &¢.,” “I renounce the rules 
of the Daevas.” “I confess myself a follower of Zara- 
thnatva, afoo of the Daevas, devoted to the faith of 
Ahura” (Ibid XII. 16, 22, XTV, 7.) So strong indeed was 
the Ivanian fecling of hostility against the Indians 
that they held the title of one of the principal: parts 
of the Zendavesta (Vendidad) to be derived from “Vi- 
daeva,” or against the Daevas, implying that the work 
was produced as their groat armour against the Daevas, 
though other parts of the Avesta suchas the Vispered, 
the Yasna, &c., are also equally hostile to the Daevas. 


Trn Zoroasterians had a sort of systematic hostil. 
ity against the Indo-Arians, Jf a would-be surgeon’s 
skill had to be tested, tho trial was to be by Vivi« 
section, practised on Daevas, but not on Ahuris, In 
Fargaid VII, (04-101), Zoroaster asks—*Oreator | when 
the Mazdasyasnians wish to make themselves physi- 
clans, whom shall they first cure, the Daeva-yas- 
nians or the Mazda-yasnians,” Thon answered Ahura 
Mazda. “They shall make trial of healing on the 
Daeva-yasnians beforo the Mazda-yasnians. If he 
begins to out a Daeva-yasnian for the first time, and 
he dies, if he bogins to cut a Daeva-yasnian for the 
second time and yot he dies, and if he cuts a Daeva- 
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yasnian a third time and he dies, then is he incap. 
able for ever, The Mazda-yasnians shall not try him 
afterwards: he shall not cut the Mazda-yasnians, he 
shall not wound by cutting. If the Mazda-yasniang 
aflerwards try him, if he outs the Mazda-yasnians, if 
he wounds them by cutting, then shall he atono fop 
the wound of the wounded (man) with the punish. 
ment of the Baodhavasta,”’ 


Tur Infians it must he acknowledged were more 
tolerant and more indulgent of the Asuras, as fol. 
lowers of Ahura. Not only, as we have already seen, 
have they preserved in their secred records their re. 
verence for the Supreme Deity of the Zoronstrian 
system, and acknowledged the sanctity of the word 
“ Asura” by applying il to their own gods, goddesses 
and priests, but they have spoken most respectfully of 
the Asura-gurus and recognized the merits of many an 
individual Asura, They have freely acknowledged (in the 
Surya-Siddhanta) that theScience of Astronomy was first 
revealed by a representative of the Solar divinity to an 
Asura named “Maya.” In order to, set forth the 
glory of any pet god, they desoribod him as vener. 
ated both by gods and Asuras, They thus virtually 
acknowledged that Asuras formed a part of the Com. 
mon-wealth of Daeva-yasnianism, and were proud of 
their votes when any particular object of worship was 
to be established. They did not despise the co-operation 
of the Asuras when the Ocean was to be churned, 
nor did they think it beneath their dignity to out- 
wit their fellow-churners by “the charms of one of 
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their own females, and through her instrumontality 
deprive them of the nectar which had been churned. 


AuL this shows enmity and hostility indeed, but 
not that utter detestation which the Avesta professog 
against Daoves. If tho Rigveda oalls tho Asuras “a. 
deva’? (ungodly), it only cohoea the complimentary 
title of (but too literally) “vi-daeva’’—hostile to Dev- 
as—which the Avesta itself has accorded to the Asu- 
yas. 


Tar Indians have also acknowledged their consan- 
guinity with the Asuras, and not been ashamed to 
call themselves their juniors. ‘The Daevas and Asu- 
yas wore both sons of Prajépati. The Devas were the 
younger, the Asuras, tho elder.”* But as there was 
mortal enmity between the two, the Devas regarded the 
Asuras with the samo hostile feeling that we often find 
between step-Lrothers, and actually called them “Bhra- 
trivyas,” or quasi-brothers. This word Bhroatrivya has 
become a fossilizod ovidence of the inveterate enmity 
onco oxisting botwoon those two branches of the Arian 
family, and as such, has since got a-placc in Sansorit- 
Lexicons as a Synonyme for an enemy | 


To the original Zoroasterian principles of good and 
evil, the Indians do not seem to have offered any 
opposition. They had, as wo have seen, recognized 
the une in their “ Asura-pracheta” aad the othor in 
theiy ‘ Nivviti’ or pdépa-devata. But probably thoy 





* Dithaduranyaka pp. 62-69 m the Brbloth-Znd, 
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shrank back from the extravagant landation of Zo- 
voaster in which the Iranians indulged, of which the fol. 
lowing may be taken for a sampler: “ Zavathustya, 
the lord aud master of the whole corporeal wovrld, 
the Paoiryo-tkaesha, praise we; the most learned of” 
beings, the mightest of boings, the most shinning of be. 
ings, the most majestic of beings, the most praise. 
worthy of beings, the most worthy of adoration of be. 
ings, the most to be satisfied among beings, the 
most to be piaised among bvings, who was an. 
nounced to us as desired, praisesworthy, worthy of 
adoration for each of the beings which proceeds from 
the best purity ' Ferourdan-yasht XIII, 152. 


Tux Indians appear also to have been soanda- 
lized by the homage paid to Vistaspa who, having 
surrendered his own heart and mind to Zoroaster, 
attempted, with the usual mushroom-zeal of a new 
convert, to impose by fire and sword his own plen- 
ary faith on all around him: “The Fravashi of Kavi 
Vistaspa, the pure, praise wo; the mighty, whose body 
is the Manthra, who has mighty weapons, the Abu. 
rian, who with o woapon piercing many, made a 
broad voad for purity: who with a many-pieroing 
weapon announced a broad way for purity—who, as 
assistance and help, subjected himself to the Zoroas. 
terian Law.” (Horvardin-yasht LITT. 99.) Ihe In. 
dians recoiled from this “broad way” and prepared 
theinselves to resist “the many-piercing weapon” of 
Vistaspa. 

ZararuueTna (the name being itself an adjective 
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in the comparative degree, of which tho positive would 
be “Zavathus’’) appears to be mentioned in the Rik as 
an Asura Rishi under the name of Jaruthas. He is des- 
cribed as a loquacious Demon, fit to be destroyed by 


* Agni, and was afterwards reported as actually consum« 


od by Fire! (R.v. VIL. 1,7. 9, 6, X. 80, 8.) 


AN odwim theologicum had thus sprmig up between 
the two cognate races, The Indians would not recog. 
nize the system of Zoroaster, os it was enforeod by 
Vistaspa, They hurled defiance at him and would on, 
no account submit to his dictum It was probably 
Vistaspa whom the Rigveda (I. 122,) calls Ishtaswa, and 
says deridingly, ‘‘ What can Ishtaswa, what can Ishta- 
yasmi, do against our vigorous heroes ?” 


Inpraw commentators say nothing on the person- 
ality of either of theso rulers. And as Ishtaswa was the 
Sansorit transliteration of Vistaspa, Ishtarasmi was 
probably a play on the word Ishtaswa (Jiterally, a desired 
horse), and applicd as a satirical epithet for some Indian 
chief who had deserted to Vistaspa,and who was therefore 
contemptuously desoribed as the “desired reims.” The 
Indians defied both ‘the desired horse” and the “desh. 
ed reins” of the Zoroasterians. 


Bur notwithstanding this conflict of opinion be-~ 
tween the Indians and the Iranians, there were many 
characters who were heldin equal veneration by both par- 
ties. This appears most prominently in the case of the 
yanquishorof their common enemy, celebrated in the Ve~ 
dasunder the name of Vritra, and in the Zondayesta 
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under the title of the snake-dahkdia. That tho Vrilya of the 
Veda corresponded to the sxake-dahaka of tho Avesta, ap. 
pears from Ray. I. 82, whore Vritra is described both 
as a serpent (Abi) and is also callod “Dasa” Dasa is 
synonymous with ‘“dahaka’ both being dorivod from 
“das” or (Zendico) “dah” and signifying destructive.* 


Tris identity is further manifest from the con. 
quexor being landed both in the Vedas and the Avesta 
under the common appellation of the “ Dostroyer of 
Vritra” (Vritraghna iv Sansorit, Verethraghna in the 
Zend.) The common enemy Vritra appears to have been 
an Assyrian, for according to the Avosta he was plotting 
the destruction of the Arians in Bawri (Babylon). “To 
her offered the Azist Dahaka (Sansoritice Ahis Dasa) 
the destroying serpont, ix the region of Bawri (Babylon) 
a hundved male horses &e. Then prayed he hey for 
this favour, “Grant me O good most profitable Ardwi- 

) sura! that I may make devoid of men all the Kareswas 
which are seven.” 


Iv Vuitva, as an Asura, belonged to Babylon, the 
same may be prosumed of tho Asura Vala, whose lofty 
fortress on tho bank of a Jago river answers to the 
lofty citadel of Bol} on the Buphiatos. The samo may also 





* Wolo idontilies the Azi Dahaka u Zond, with Abi Dasa of the Veda 
Dp 86, History of Indran Later atu e, 


+ Aban Pasht 29 —'The Zend Azia (for serpent) is Ahior Aliain Sane. 
crit, Ganetally the Sanaciit 4 is taprasentad by # in the Goud, ae Gaotisra for 
hotra, Zaota for hota, Zuste for haste, svom for aham &o, 


} Rigveda l 6,1; X. 108 ~ 
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be conceived of the Asura Sambara, the son of Kulitara, 
in a “hundred-gated city,”—cwionsly corresponding - 
with the “hundred-gated” Babylon, and an Assyrian 
ally, a son of “ Kaliteru.” If it be borne in mind that 
", Asur was both an cthnic designation for the people of 
Assyrit, and also a roligious denominational term sig 
nifying the followers of Ahura-mazda, andif it be not 
forgotton at the same time that the Indo-Aviangs 
had long dwolt with tho I:mians in places where 
“Asur” passed in common parlance in both senses, 
then on the natyval supposition of political or theological 
conflicts between the Indians on the one hand, and the 
Ivanians and Assyrians on the othor hand, we may find 
a sufficient explanation of the hostile and diabolical 
sense in which the Indians used tho torm. The odiwn 
theologicum, and the national antipathy to which bél- 
ligerent races are often subject, could jointly or sever. 
ally account for the contradictory facts, already notic. 
od, in the Rigveda, to the satisfaction of oll par 
ties. 


Taat the Indo-Avians did at one time inhabit the 
Assyrian empire side by side with (he Iranians, is furs 
ther evident from a passage in the Zondavesta which 
speaks of an “astern and Western India” (Yasht X. 
27,) the latter extending to Babylonia, as some scholars 
have supposed, This again may be said to be corroborat« 
ed by the Assyrian records which give many names of 
persons and places which clearly appear to be’ Indian: 
e.g. Hayanu chict of Zmdanu, a cily near the Euphyat- 
es, Hayapdda, a tribe near Samaria, possbly connected 
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with the Aspo-padha-makhsti of the Zend (Larvardin 
yasht 26, 116,) Harimals a female name, Ambarissa 
(Sansorii Ambarisha) a king’s name, Mardispi (Man- 
daswa) &¢ 


Tax moment you rise with the courage of your con- 
victions, and practically realize tho faot of Indian life on 
Ivanian land, in pre-emigration times, while ii was sub. 
ject to the empiro of Assyria, all difficulties vanish. You 
find that Asura was on tho one hand a sacred name 
applied to the supreme Boing and othor supernatural 

| powers both by Ivanians and Assyrians, and on the 
other hand that it was both an othnic appellative for the 
Assyrian nation, and also a denominational epithet for 
the followers of Ahura-Mazda. Tho authors of many 
songs contained in the Rigveda, living in the vicinity, 
perhaps within tho boundaries of the Assyrian ompire, 
might havo at times used the term in its divine sense, 
and at times again as an othnic or sectarian appellative. 
In the latter sonse they might often affix te the name 
an odious and a diabolical character, cither as against the 
Assyrians as onation, or against the intolorant Zorons- 
terians as a religious sect, 


Tuts interpretation of tho term would harmonize with 
the difforent senses in which it is used in the Rigveda, 
as well as with the dicta of othoy sastvas, and with the 
national sontiment. Nor is there any valid objection 
conceivable against this interpretation. Professoy If. 
H, Wilson following Sayana’s commontary in his trans. 
lation of Rigveda I. 24, could not help remarking 
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against the unnatural interprctation of the word “ Asu- 
ya” as given by the Brahmin scholiast, but he reconcil- 
ed himself to his interprotation, because it would be in- 
delicate to call Varuna an Asura. The Professor could 


"not at that stage of Vedic knowledgo have discovered 


the faot that the application of the word Asura to gods 
and goddesses was tho rude in the Kigveda, rather than 
an exceptional reading requiring exceptional rules of 
interpretation. Ife had probably also overlooked the 
fact that, not once or twice only, but far oftener is Va- 
runa himself styled aswa—and that, as “ Asura-pra- 
cheta”’ or “Asura-viswaveda,” he received both from 
Indians and Iranians the homage due to “Creation’s 
Lord,” while his Vedic antagonist Nirriti was placed on 
the same footing as the Anro-Mainus of the Zend. 


Tuo Rigveda represents Varuna not only as an 
Asura himself, but as the father of Bhrigu, the angostor 
of all thoso Bhargavas whom the Indian Sastras repre- 
sent as Asura-gurus, and some of whom actually appear 
in the Zondavesta as patriarchs and nobles of the Ahu« 
zians The case of ono or two requires some further 
notice, Kavi, a son of Bhrigu, as we have already seon, 
wag a great character among the Zoroasterians. He 
was more than that. Eo was a patriarch that gave the 
name to the most prominent adhérents of Ahura, who 
were likewise dotermined opponents of the Daevaa, 
Though honourably mentioned in the Rigveda, he was 
still called an Asura, and though his name has heagme 
a distinguishing epithet for scholars and learned men, yet 
the patronymic Kavya, applied to some of his descend« 
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ants in Vedic literature as Asura-gurus, is not owned 
as a family epithet by any Indian tribes. In the Zenda. 
vosta and other ancient Persian records, howoyor, the 
patronymic Kavya is owned by most of the leading Zo. 
roastrian familics. Thai name has now come toIndia with 
the porseouted Ahurians, and ts horne by many noblePar. 
see families in our days and at our own doors. his isa 
living evidence of that Vodice fact. The name Cowas-jee 
or Cavas-jce is woll-known to all Indians, It is only a 
slight distortion of “Kava-Us” of the Voda and Zenda. 
vosta. 


Usawa (whom Ilindoo tradition identifies with the 
Bhargava Sukra, the celebrated Asura-guru) and Usij 
whose sons, as we have already seen, wore identified 
with the Bhrigus, both derived thoir names from Us,” 
another groat Zoroasterian patyiarch in the Zondavesta. 
To did not scorn to adopi a title from Kavi, his prede- 
cessor, and we find him often designated Kavi Us. Us.- 
ana and Usij are both rocognized in the Rigveda,’ 
though Us himself is not found there, unless ho was 
identical with Usana, which is another derivation from 
the same root foas) to which Us 1s reforable * 

From all that has been said we may now fairly con- 
elude that Bhrigu, as a pristine worshipper of Agni, is 
best represented by thoso of his sons and descondants 
who were Asura-gurus—and that the Asura-gurus Kavi 
and Us and their descondants wero the ancient Rishis 
alluded to in the 2nd verse of the Rigveda. 





* Wobe ideitifies Kavya Usanas with Kaya Us History of Zndian 
Lila ata e, pr 36. 
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Anarras, the other name given by Sayana in his 
commentary on the 2nd Rak just referred to, was con~ 
nected with the Bhrigus in many vespects so far as ‘he 
can. be dealt with as a veritable character. He is found 
elsewhere in a list of ancient Risins headed by Brihaspati, 
Atharvan and Bhrigu. An Angir is also mentioned as 
a pupil of Atharvan.* In tho Rigveda, however, Angi- 
ras is sometimes identified with Agni, and is so far % 
mythical character—held at times as the parent and at 
times as the son of Fire, R.v. I. 1, 6 and 38, 1. 


Iv must be considered as an unproccdentedly candid 
aknowledgement on the part cf the post-emigration 
authors of the Rigveda that the Asura patriarchs 
were anterior to thom as Fire-worshippers. Tho same 
candour is observed in other Vedic toxts according to 
which the Asuras were the elder brothors of the Devas— 
both being sons of Pyrajapati.t 


Ir ‘then wo arrive at the conclusion that the des- 
cendants of Bhrigu (the reputed son of Varuna) were 
patriarchs and nobles of the Ahwians or Mazda-yasnians 
(as they were othorwise called) we are driven to it by 
the Rigveda itself, and, if wo cast a glance at the world 
outside India, we shall find that the Rigveda teaches 
lessons which accord with all those foreign records in 
which the Persians are noted as the inventors of Fire- 
worship, , 








* Munduka p. 268, Bibliotheca Lr dia 
4 Brihadavanyaka Up, in Biblioth Ind pages 62-65, 
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‘Lassr considerations must materially affect the 
interpretation of the Rigveda We can no longer con- 
sider it as a mere jargon of fairy tales, but must placoit 
side by side with other records of Asia, howover limited 
its claims may be to historic authenticity. At pres’ 
sent we find tianslators and commentators passing by 
numberless proper names in the Vedas, cithor as moro 
fictions of fable, or hopolessly obscure dosignations of 
unknown personalities. When, however, you find the 
intimate connoxion of the Rigveda with the Zend 
Avesta, and realize the fact of Indian life on Iranian 
land, you feel yourself relioved from an intolerable 
inoubus, retarding your search for Truth The embargo 
which had prohibtod inquirics into Vedic facts out of the 
limits of India is now romoved, and you feol yourself 
free to investigate the wide oxtont of the references con- 
tained in the Rigveda. 1{ was under tho force of that 
embargo that: Professor Wilson had reconciled himself to 
the unuatual intorprotation which Sayanw had im- 
posed on the word Asnrain R.y. I. 24, beoause ho could 
not import, from the Zond-avesta, the sense of Ahwa 
Mazda into the Voda, and thorofore, bound by the po- 
pular sense current in India, ho thought “it would bo 
scarcely docorous to call Varuna an Asura.” But the 
moment you are rid of that ombargo, you oan oxtond 
your inquiics and deal with numorous problems, intor- 
esting alike to the philosophor, the historian, and the 
antiquarian, Arfow examples will suffice here. 


I. In Rik VIIT. 4, 2, you find tho hymuist ex- 
pressing a jealous feeling against Indra’s favourable 
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disposition towards certain kings, evidently foreign to 
India, and beseeching him in the names of tho sons of 
Kanva, to come over ta them. Iymuists have con- 
stantly had occasion 10 pray that Indra might become 
thier own—oxclusively thei: ruler and governor. From 
the Rik before us, he appears to havo been amusing 
himself with kings Ruma, Rusama, and Siabaca. No 
expositor of Vedic hymns appears to have troubled him- 
self about tho personality of these hings. Butif you 
are freo to consult the Zondavesta, you find among the 
creations of Ahura Mazda a place called Ranha, which. 
tho Ifuzyarish translation 1.endeis “Rum,” or “Arun? — 
the somitic gcnovally prefixing a redundant 4. The 
Assyrian records would lead you to councot “ Arum’ 
with Armenia. ‘The capital of Armenia is, again, Brae. 
run, ov the land of Rum. Theso factsttakon together 
might well suggest tho idea that the Vodic “Rum” was 
connected with Armenia, and that a hymnist living in 
Tranian land might,not unnatuially,be jealous of his own 
chief’s too intimate intercourse with other rogions, not 
inconvenicntly distant from himself, 


Srapaca (meaning black) may bo compared with a 
king-with a similar name, mentioned by Tlerodotus,, 
“and be yveferred to Ehiopia. 


As to Rusama it may be dificult to identify him 
without further inquiry. But he appears to be a forcign 
character, and there is no reason for taking him fora 
mere figment of the Hymuist’s imagination. 
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It. In Rv. 1. 88, 12, thero appears o monarch 
under the namo of “Tlibisa” whoso fortressos had been 
captured by India. Commentators rest satisfied 
with chavactoyiaing him asa certain Asura hing, This ig 
not vory consoling to an inquiving mind, but if we be 
permitted to look abroad, we shall find a similoy 
name, “Iblis,” (uc Jand / being only transposed) 
in Arabic and Porsian literature, applicd to Sat. 
an, Tho ctymology of the word remains unseltlod, nor 
has any reason being assigned why such a vocable 
should be held synonymous with Satan, But it is some 
thing to open a door for inquiry. 


TIL. Berosus had assigned to the Assyrian Ifeycul. 
eg, viz., the man-bull, tho namo of “Sanda.” Scholars 
have heon unable to agree on its derivation. Wo find in 
Rik IL. 80, 8, that tho Asuras woro oalled tho disciples, 
or votaries, of Sanda, and, according to all Indian tradi- 
tion, the Asuras are held to bo disciples of “ Sanda.” 
Thus the Rigveda, and Indian tradition, aro able to 
docido a point in Assyrian history, loft unsottlod by 
Western scholars—-ono of the moanings of “ Sanda” in 
Sansorit boing a bu2.* 


IV. Free criticisms, relieved of all ombargoes and 
restrictions, may take up innumorable probloms fox so- 
lution, of which tho following are but afow samplovs. The 
Rigveda (1. 78, 8,) speaks of the ‘“Rahu-ganas.”The Zen- 
davesta gives usa town namcd Raghu. Quory.—Was 


eee 





* Seo Rawlingon’s Movedotus, Vol I p, 61d. 
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there any connection between the two? Caeshi-van (a 
physician in the Rik) was an Ausija—hence an Asuia, 
Query.—-Can the word Cacshi-van (tho radicals boing 
considered free from the scrvile letlors) stand for a Caa- 
cas-ian, and whother that physician was an Asura in tho 
sense of Assyrian, or of a follower of Ahura-Maad ? Who 
was Rama-qastra of the Zend? ‘Was hethe same Rama 
who had leugucd with tho Asura Veuu in Rik X. 98, 14.? 
Did that “beaming” Asura-gura (Vena) give the Latin 
name to the ovoning star with which Sukra is identi- 
fied ? 


Tuc gorms of such criticism we already find in 
Weber. He identifics tho Asura Maya of the Surya~ 
Siddhanta with Ptolemy. There is cortainly strong evi- 
dence for such an identification, since thore is a reading 
in that work which declares its hero to have been bom 
a Mieicha at “Komake”’ owmg toa Lrahmin’s curse. 

Wu beliove that if iho minds of Sanserit, scholars 
bo emancipated from the oxisting bondage of a servile 
criticism, most of the kings and rulers, chiefs and 
pooplo, mentioned in the Vadas, will be found capable of 
identification, and ihat much light will thereby be 
thrown both on the antiquitios of Asia, the History . 
of India, and also on the real meaning of the Vedas, 

Awp. perhaps the remarkable assertion of a great 
scholar will then be found not far beyond the rango of 
probability—that the Veda belongs to the history of the 
world and to the history of xndia. 


Servet 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESSAY IT, 


~~ SBD Gem 


WE now take up the further questions, raised at 
the commencement of the Rigveda. When and where 
did Fixe-worship originate, and what was the object 
and purport of that worship? The Veda has told us 
that the first introducer of Fire-worship was Bhiigu, 
We havo already roviewed hig pedigree, and noticod 
the Fire-worshiping familics and tribes of which, ao- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of Indian and 
Zoroasterian vocords, he was the progenitor. But the 
place date and object of that introduction still remain 
to be considerad. 


Buriev is classed among the anciont (purva) 
Rishis in respoct of whom oven tho author of the 
first or leading Hymn of the Rigveda was but a “mod. 
am” (nitana), Is it possible to fix any line of de. 
markation between “anciont” and “modein’? Rishis 
iu. the language of iho Veda ? 


Tux original institution of Tire-worship and its 
extonsion to domestic hearths were, as we havo soen, 
due to Bhrign, and 10 @uch of his doscendants as 
were distinguished by the denominational title of 
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Asuras, which, as a tribal epithet, included that power- 
ful nation which had reccived the name from the Ashur 
of Scripture. 


Bur while there is abundance of evidence, both 
external and internal, ancient and modern, that the 
“Ahuris,”’or followers of Ahura-Mazda, were distinguish- 
ed worshippers of Five, and that the Zovoasterian law 
was itself brought from Assyria, there is no evidengo 
whatever to support the enlistment of the Assyrians 
themselves as a nation in the circle of such worship- 
pexs. The testimony of the Rigveda must therefore 
have referred 10 the Zoroasterians only, when it point- 
od to Bhargava Asuras as tho original promoters of 
Fire-woxship. 


Now the Zoroasterians and Indians lived for o 
long time in Wostern Asia as mumbeis of one yieat 
family—as cousins or quasi-brothren (“Bhyatrivya” is 
the Vedic woud) bofore the emigration of the lattér 
to India itsolf. 


Anp here the Rigveda recognizes anothor Rishi, 
from, whom the fourth Veda derives its namo, in the list 
of Fhistine worshippers of Fire, ‘There is one great pe 
culiavity with reference to this Rishi. He is indis- 
putably held in great veneration both in the Vedas and 
the Zendavesta, Other characters thero are who are os- 
tensibly of great repute both in Indian and Ivanian 
tradition, but scholars are got agreed on their identity. 
There is the Vritraghna of the Veda, and the Veretiax 
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ghna of the Zond. For ourselves we have no doubt 
that the terms meant the samo thing and were applied 
to ihe same character—the destroyer of the common 
enomy Vritra, That destroyer was Indra according 
to tho Veda, and porhaps Thraiton according 40 the 
Zend, but tho conception was identical—and wo may 
say that Indra was lauded in the Avesta under the 
title of Voretraghna. All scholars are not however 
consentioné here, But there was no dispute about. 
the identity of Atharvan (ihe Rishi we are 
now speaking of) notwithstanding the transposition of 
the » and @ in the Zend. No one has denied tho 
idontily of the Atharva of the Veda with the Athya. 
va of the Avesta He was equally rospected by the 
Indians and Ivanians. ‘he former called a whole 
Veda aficr his namo, an honoy which had not fallen 
to the lot of any other Rishi. In the Avesta he ig 
described as an itinerant preceptor, who went about 
proclaiming tho magnitude of sacrificial ritos and the 
reverence due to Agni, ILis name in consequence had 
become proverbial for tho highest of human excoll.' 
enoics, The Zoroasterians had an unbounded voner. 
ation for a pcouliar species of canine animals, and 
whon thoy woroin want of models for the oxprossidy of 


thawat 


that vonoration, thoy could find it only in Athrava.S! 
“The dog oats what is offorod him like an Athrava, 
Ho is contented like Athyava, Te is patient liko an 
Athrava. Ile needs a little bread like an Athrava.’* 


oe 





; * 
* Voudidad XIII, 196—-129,—In any other community such a Goxcip- 
tion of adog would be no complimieit te tho saat with whom the aural 
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Not only was Athvava the highest model of ox- 
cellence, but offences against him were also held as 
standard measures ofhcinous sins, A person killing a 
blood-hound is punished, ipso facto, by a miserable 
and horrible death, and he who gives bad food 10 a 
plood-hound, is like a person who commits an offence 
as against a pure man with all tho marks of an Ath. 
raya. 


Armravs as we have said was an itinerant pro. 
ceptor or preacher. IIis high character for what was 
right, and his impaticnce of evil, had produced many 
enomics in mon who were opposed to religious yites, 
and whose misdecds were ‘n danger of detection and 
exposure by the wahdering toacher. ‘“ITaoma has di- 
minished the rulo of Keresani who had arisen cager 
after rule-~who spoke “Not horcafter shall an Ath- 
vava, a teachor, wander at will through my re- 
gions.” 





was comparod—but rather o burlesque of him. But tho Zoroaster ang had a 
veneration for tho dog Vanbapata which could only be oompmad with that of 
the Dgyptians for Anns, ‘The chapter m whieh the above Jandation of tho 
dog ocours opens with tho descuption of Vanhaprta  “Whieh 16 the eroature 
erontod by Spenta-Mainus amnoig tie creatures which Sponta-Mainus has 
304 oid. Which overy mor ing nt the rsh g of tho sun comes forth aaa 
“Thousaud-slayer of A no-Maiits. Dhow answored Ahura Mazda: Tho dog 
with the puekly baok and woolly muzéle, Vanhipirh uyon wl ont evil-spoak- 
ing mon imposo the name Dujaka, This i the crenturo created by Sponta- 
Mainus among tho creatures which Sponta-Mainyus bas created, which every 
morning vt the rising of tho sun contes forth as a thousand slayor of An- 
ro-Moinyus” The Anto-Mainyus was the Dvil spnit, and Vanhaparn is ro- 
prosonted as a moro successful combatant agamet bm thay Abuo-mazd 
himself t 
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Ror all godly persons hailed tho coming of Athrava 
and appreciated the blessed effects of his oacasional 
visits: “The coming of tho Athvayas praise we, who 
come hitherto from afar dosiving purity for tho rogions,” 
(¥asne XII. 84, 85.) Io had also faithful disciples 
who sometimes wont about enforcing his doctrine and 
exhibiting its salutary effeots by thoir conduct, and 
conversation, They were known as Athravas, and mot 
everywhere with kind and hospitahlo receptions. The 
hospitality which theso good mon recoived, produced, it 
scoms, many swindlers—psoudo-Atharyas, who levied 
black mail under falgo protexts. The Zendavosta therefore 
frequently and ropeatedly warned men against such 
false teachers: “Foy many men—thus spoke Ahura 
Mazda—O pure Zarathustra, wear a Paiti-déna without 
being girded according to the law. Falsely do thoy 
call therhsclyes Athravas, ‘Do not call such a man an 
Athrava, (so spake Ahura Mazda) O pure Zarathustra. 


“Tupy carry a stiok for slaying tho vermin with. 
oul being girded according io the law. Falsoly doos 
such # man call himself an Athrava, thus spake Ahura 
Mazda, O puro Zarathustra. 


“THEY carry a treo (the Beresma) without Dina 
girded according to the law. Falsely doos such a ono 
call himself Athraya., Do not call such a one an Ath- 
raya, thus spake Ahura, Mazda, O pure Zavathustra, 


“Hn.who ies the wholo night without praising or 
without hearing: without reciting, without working, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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without learning, without teaching, desiring to win the 


soul He oalls himself falsely,an Athrava. Do not &. 


“Catt himan Athrava——thus spake Ahura Mazda 
O pure Zarathustra, who the whole night though 


‘asks the pure undorstanding—which purifies from 


ins, which makes (the heart) large and affords rewards 
a the bridgo chinavat, which makes us to pono the 
slice the purity, and the goodness of Paradise. 
, 


Sucu was the ieputation of Atharva among an 
Zoroasterians. Among the Indians, again, he bs — 
only classed with Bhrigu asa hoary saint we . : ae 
tributed to the institution of pyro-culius poe a 
ficial ceremonies, but was honoured as a see 
the eldest son of Brahma, from whom he nk a 
knowledge of the mysteries of theology, ole a . 
his part communicated to Angir.* A whole Ve 
also called after Atharva. 

Ayam was different from Angivas, for yrs 
the preceptor of Satyavaha, whose pupil was eer fi 
But Angiras was evidently far more aie teas ae 
his preceptor, having himself been ay a8 a 
of Five, as Piro itself, and also the first from Fire. 


‘Bur whatever the personality of Angiras may 
or been, a large class of Rishis, the Angirasas, are 





Atundakopanis} ad of the Atnaivaveda pp 262-263 in too Bibiisth, 
D 3 different from Angiras, is a name only foun ore. It is 
Ind Angi , 99 different fi girag, iB ly found hore. 
nk t 


othorwise unienown 1m Indian htorature, Gataitdhe-the-neteandieiidaaguenltaghy 
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called after him, and as far as he was a veritable char. 
acter, he was an ancient Rishi classed with Bhrigu and 
Atharva—the initiator of Fire-worship. From the 
connections of Atharvan and the Bhrigus with the Zo- 
roasterians, the introduction of pyro-cultus must he/ 
dated in pre-emigration times, and therefore on Lranian 
land. 


Tx1s view of the time and place of the commence. 
ment of Wire-worship is further confirmed by the 
legend in the Satapatha on Vishnu’s leading the people 
with the sacred Fire from west to east, and by the con- 
current tradition of all other nations. If harmonizes 
also with the fact of the gradual decadence of the in. 
stitution in India, where it could not take anything like 
a deep root after its transplantation. That worship on 
Indian soil is found in these days only among the Par. 
sees, who never had any otlier form of devotional exer. 
cises. 

Tun emigration to India from the West of Asia 
appears to have been reckoned by the Indo-Arians ag 
the greatest event in their history, and a new epoch in 
their chronology We may therefore declare it to be 
the fine which separated the ‘ moderns” fiom ee 
* ancients” in their annals. 


Tan views of our primitive ancestors on Fireworship 
will appoar sufficiently clear from the many texts we had 
cocasion to cite or refer to in our former Essay, Lhe Bhri- 
gus. Ae we ave seen, wore so highly honoured, because 
they bad established and ifluminated Tire.in houges “a9 
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adear guest and inviter of the gods who could as 4 
father convey on high the invocations and supplications 
of the household te the immortals above.” This was 
the consentient idea of the Veda and the Zendavesta, 
and this was all that was meant by the Fire-worship of 
the ancients. Fire was the instrumental medium by 
which offerings and oblations of devout worshippers 
were communicated to heaven. It was because of this 
ministering service that Agni was honoured as the 
“gon” (Jahu) of Power in the Rik, and the son of 
Ahwe in the Avesta. It was also for this that Fire 
was identified with Sacrifice, and honoured as the 
“navel of the world.”’* But there was no éuch deifi- 
cation as might amount to pyrolatry. 


Tun next question in order is the object of Bive- 
worship. Why was the igneous element so highly 
prized? The question has been partially answered in 
the preceding paragraph. ‘The full reply is now given 
in the words of the very first Rik, “Agni was the 
foremost minisicr and ihe illustrious invoker of Sacri- 
fioe—the greatest repositary of Wealth.’ The first two 
epithots suggest theological, the last scientifical consid. 
erations. As foremost minister and invokmg priest, 
Agni sustiins a religious character, and is related to 
us in our spiritual concerns. As the greatest reposita- 
vy of wealth, Agni challenges scientific considerations 
of its fitness to promote earthly interests, and contri- 





* Suarshoo and Tire wore each called “tho Navel of the World’ Ry. I. 
69, P and 164, db 
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bute to the multiplication of our worldly  enjoy- 
ments, 


Tn latter point has been sufficiently discussed 
by poets and philcsophers, and improved upon by scien. 
tists. Our Railways and factory mills altord indisput- 
able evidence on that score, ‘Lhe dictum of the Rik 
needs no more witnesses in that respect, and we may 
well spare the icader a prosy diforlation on the sub. 
ject of “Prometheus Vinctus.” But the theologival 
question requires further elucidation. 


Tu object of Fire-worship was the maintenance 
of Sacrifice. It was not pyrolatry. Tt was bocause of 
the high estimation in which the coromony of Sacrifice 
was held that Agni was so much honowied—so much 
valucd—-so much adored Such was thefcolingof Lranians 
and Indians. Such was also the persuasion of the 
Groeks and Romans ; especially the latter who had an 
order of vostal virgins for tho maintenance of the 
“otornumquo ignem ” which Aincas had brought from 
Troy. The sacred fire, the sacred hearth was csteomed. 
as the greatest troasure of the household, bocausc the 
pious offorings of 11s members wore iherchy supposed to 
be conveyed to the regions above—-and thoro accepted 
as a swect savour—because if was a link of union bo- 
tween the earthly and the Heavonly. Tho sacred Tivo 
was therefore roligiously kept and maintuined as ef was 
brought by Vishnu from the West to the Hust. Those 
who neglected it wore stigmatized as anagnic, or desti-« 
tute of the holy Tire, and pronounced disqualified for 


the celebration of sacrificial ceremonies, while those 
who maintained it were honoured as ségnic Brahmins, 
and held in great request for the due performance of 
the Ritual. 


Tne question we are discussing resolves itself there- 
fore into the question of the estimation in which Saovi- 
fice was held in the Vedas, both in theory and practice 
—in doctrine and ritlnal. We shall accordingly have to 
consider their dogmatic teaching as well as their cove- 
monial observances in connection with this subject. 
But before doing so, we feel it right to review their 
jdeas of Divinity—thew doctrine on the existence of 
God—the very foundation of theclogy and religion. 


In all communities theology commences with cos- 
mogony. It is on the dependance of the creature on 
hisOreator that the religious sentiment in human nature 
is founded. There can be no loyalty without a re. 
cognized ruling power, nor can there be any religion 
in the absence of an acknowledged supernatural Power 
as Creator of the world. And it is from the seen that 
ideas of theunseen ave derived. WhattheIndianNyayasays 
is most tiue. The anwmana or inference must have some 
pratyakshe ov perception for its basis, And this refers to 
things intellectualas well as things physical. External ob. 
servation aud internal sonsation may each justify an in. 
forence or conclusion The visible universe leada to the 
conviction of an invisible Cause of all things. The 
complicated and curiously subtle adaptations we notice 
all around—-their aptitude for cortain ends to which thoy 
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are directly tending, force the conviction on the mind 
that there must be a Creator who made all these things, 
and adapted them to their specific ends. This ia the com. 
mencement of Theology. The human mind at once 
detects in the visible world and its adaptation of 
moeans to ends, the finger of an invisible but all intelli. 
gent and beneficent Creator—whom it invests with in- 
finite goodness power and wisdom—ythat is to say with 
all the goodness power and indoal which the wind it- 
self can conceive. 


Thow and with what materials the Deity has oveat- 
ed the world is a question which the mind in its na. 
tive simplicity, untainted by the subtleties of a corrupt 
philosophy, does not stop to inquire. It may in a rude 
and uncultivated state mistake something, itself a orea- 
ture, astoundingly striking to the eye or the ear,—such 
as the sun or the moon—thunder or lightning—to be the 
creator of the world, but it never thinks of launching 
into doubts and difficulties on the subject untoss en. 
tangled into the mazes of scopticism—into speculations 
which ave beyond its own depth, and ave only the sug. 
gestions of human vanity and conceit, 


We find accordingly that in pre-emigration times 
when the Indians and [ranians dwelt in Central oi West 
ern Asia, their ideas of Doity wove dleay aad decided, 
independent of philosophic speonlation, and free 
from casuistic doubtfulmess. They did not indeed un- 
derstand the true nature of original creation,—of the 
calling anything into being out of nothing —but 
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neither did they speculatively hold that nothing could 
be prodwused out of nothing. That question did nof 
strike them at all. They did not discuss it—but they 
confidently declared that the heavens and earth were 

.established by “Ahura-Mazda” (in Iranian language) 
or “Asura-viswaveda”’ (to use the vocabulary of the 
Tndo-Avians.) Both branches were satisfied that the 
structure of the Universe was the work of God, what- 
ever its material might have been. 


Tuat there was one Creator of all things-~who in 
the beginning called the universe into being out of 
nothing—and that all his works were originally “good,” 
was an idea which was not obvious to the human 
mind. The clear statement of Moses (Gen. I. 1,) waa 
due to Divine Revelation—ag Milton has well sung : 


“That on the secrot top, 
Of O.eb, ot of Sirar, dicat inspire, 
That shepherd, who flist taught the cl osen seed, 
In the beginning bow the Heavaeng and earth 
Rose out of Chaos,” 


Tse Arians had however somehow obtained glimp- 
ses of the original creation cf nnmixed good. “The 
first and best of regions and plaves have I created, 
(said Ahura-Mazda) I who am Ahura-Mazda—the 
Airyana-vaeja of the good creation.” And the Indian 
tradition of the Satya-yuga coincides with the classical 
deseription of the golden age. 


Tun Zendayesta supposed the oxistence of an are 
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sontial Evil spirit as coeval with the creation, and spoil. 
ing the good acts of Ahura from the beginning. 


Tuo Indo Arians, however, while they were at one 
with the Iranians on the doctrine of the establishment 
of the Heavens and Earth as “the works of Varuna, the 
all knowing Asura "(the Ahura-Mazda of the Zend,) and 
while they also resognized in thoir Nurriti, a represent. 
ative of Angro-Mainus, did not attribute to thoir 
“pdpa devaté" any independent oreative agency, such 
as the Avesta ascribed to its Evil principle. 


Twion has the Rigveda clearly attributed the ax. 
tablishmont of the heavens and earth to Varuna ag 
the Indian Ahura-Mazda.* A similar Creative agency, 
but far more characteristic in some important details, 
is also asoribed to Viswa-karma, or author of the Uni« 
verse, “The producer of light, steady in mind (first) 
created water, then these two (Heaven and arth) 
moving in it. *** That which transcends heaven, 
which transcends this earth, which transcends tho Devas 
and Asuras—what was that ombryo which the waters 
first held and whorein all the Devas wero collected 
together—the same which was deposited in the Navel 
of the Unborn as one (only) in which all the worlds re- 
mained.’+ 





* The two texts of the Rk wn which Varuna wis so dosoiibod ato, f 24 
and VIII 42, 1 
* +Rv KX 821,38 8 6 This appoars as one of tho moat anc ont Hy. 
mons of the Reveda It speaka of “Devas ann Aauras,” ap two distinot 
representative bodios—the one Indian and tho other Iraman. 
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Doemaric texts like these give scarcely any coun- 
tenance to polytheism and may be held to be declara. 
tory of monotheism with sufficient clearness. Tho 
Dovas mentioncd in them are notonly paired with Asuras 
ag creatures of the One Unborn, but they are also else. 
where described as quondam mortals, eventually pro- 
moted to Heaven by virtue of the sacrifice, The 
Creator (call him Ahura-Mazda or Asura Prachcta as 
you ploaso) who fo:med the heavens aud the earth and 
called them into existence “out of chaos,” was himself 
distinct from Devas and Asuras, He was not one of 
either. Neither is the Divine architect, the Viswa« 
karma in the verses last cited, described as one among 
the Devas and Asuras, who were collectively contained 
in the embryo deposited in the Navel of the “Unzorn.” 
Thus while there were gods and asuras who were pro- 
duced from a common embyro, there was One unborn 
and uncreated Being, transconding them all. So far 
therefore the Veda cannot be chargod with polytheism, 
—the created celestials being only like Angels or 
Saints of the Christian theology. 


SPeouLATIVE mantras, whothor loaning towards or 
against Theism, are not numerous in tho Rigveda. 
That bold philosophy, which lands its votarics in either 
atheism or nihilism, had not much infected the Indian 
mind during the Vedic period. Men intuitively and 





Thore # no reason for the supposition that tle gods were called “Asutas’ 
before they wore called “doves.” Tho former natuially meant the chiofs of 
the Jnanians only, though somotimos applied to Devas also, 


@ 
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spontaneously recognized in the creation around them 
tbe hand of its Creator, and evinced the fecling which 
had animated the Iebrew king when he burst out into 
the exclamation : — The ITeayens declare the glory of 
God and the Tirmament showeth his handy work.” 
Reflection or contemplation only strengthened that 
feeling And ovon if difficulties distracted thoir minds 
they knew where to look for thoir solution: 
“ Tfo who is our Father and gonerator, who as Disposer 
knows all sites and worlds the one assigner of names 
to the gods—to him have other worlds recourse as tho 
solution and end of quostions and (doubts)’’* 


Woaak end perverse speculations tending to Athe. 
ism did also extst to a limited oxtent. One notable 
instance is found in R.y. 129, Aftor a graphic dos- 
eription of the chaos which immediately preceded 
the formation of the oxisting world—a description which 
mainly correspon ted with that of Mosos, the writer 
appears to have been bewildered by his own concoptions. 
Ils imagination had taken a flight too high for his in. 
tollect, [fe acknowledged the presence of tho vory things 
which the TLebrow cosmogonist spoke of authoritatively 
— walters, darkness and productive energy above—-re- 
minding us of tho spirit of God “brooding gn the 
vast abyss.” ‘The philosopher then appeared to tampor 
with the honest simplicity of that internal 
witness in human nature which involuntarily deduces 
an intelligent efficiont causo whore it finds subtle 





*Ry X 823 
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adaplations to cerlain important ends. Te allowed 
the existence of “'Rhat One” who breathed calinty—of 
a Supervisor in the highest heaven and yet doubted 
“whence has sprung this creviion ’?—or whether that 
Supervisor himself “ knows it or docs not hnow.” The 
magnitude of the universe doubtless bewildered the 
philosopher's mind, the moment he had abandoned his 
intornal guide, and aspired after a lofty wisdom of his 
own, but the faci is only anothor justification of the 
adage the world by wisdom knew not God. In such cases 
ignorance is bliss aud it becomes folly to be wise. 


Wrspom does certainly somatimes ignore or betray 
tho better part of human nature, more porlously than 
the folly of ignorance. To the untutored hillsmen, take 
the Kol o. Santal for example, the Sun appears at the 
same time the greatest emblem both of power and vita- 
lity. He acco: dingly looks upon him as the Supreme of 
all celestial begs, and “Sing” or “Chando” (tho sun) is 
his only word fo1 God, as it is also indicative of the high- 
est of Ins heavenly coneeptions. If tho sciontist on 
disabusing his mind on Astronomy tells him also of a 
Vigher Ucing of whose perfections the sun is only 
n oreated witness, he may enlarge the mind of the 
savage at the sane time that ho improves his vocabulary. 
But if the scientist, not satished with the communiea- 
tion of observed facts, 1urns an amatour in philosophy, 
and tells the savage, not only that the sun is a material 
inanimate substance, but also that there is nu other 
Higher animated essence as ils creator, the lecture is 
not likely to raiso him at all in the scale of humanity, 


while it might rum many a risk of brutalizing the man 
a great deal more, than untutored human nature could 
havo allowed. 


Iris howevor satisfactory to reflect that Vedic | 
writers are not genorally of this sceptical stamp. Wo 
have seen that the most anciont Rishis who spoke of 
the Supreme Being under the Sanseritizod title of Or. 
mus were docided theists. 


Tuy identified Ahura-mazda, (i. e. 2Aswa-pra- 
cheta) with Varuna, who appears to havo been endow- 
ed with the highest of divino attributes. In the six- 
teenth hymn of the 4th book of the Atharva-veda, his 
power and omniscionce aro thus colebrated. “ The 
great One who rules over theso worlds bcholds as if he 
wore close at hand.” ‘The other verses ayo thus yon. 
dered metrically by Dy. Muir: 


“Whorever two togetha: plot, and doom thoy ae alone, 
King Varuna is thore, a thiid, and all thoir schemes are known, 
The earth is his, to whom belong thoso vast and boundless skios ; 
Both seas within him rest, and yot in that small pool ho lies, 
His spies desconding from tho skies glido all tho world around, 
Their thousand eyos all scanning,sweop to oarth’s remotest bound, 
Whate’er exists in heaven and carth, whate’or beyond the skios, 
Bofore the eyes of Vaiuna the king unfolded lies.” 


Wr shall now refor {o a sample of spe- 
culative theism as opposed to scopticism and athoism, 
In Rik I. 164, 6, the writer, scomingly convorsant with 
the tactics of scopticism, addxessos its obampions a 
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question, in a mood of good humour, which only im- 
parted a sharper edge tothe question itsolf. “ Not 
knowing I put a question here to the learned—I, the 
ignorant to those that know. Ile who supports theso 
six worlds is ho not One in the form on an Unborn 
person ?” Tho most powerful assertions are sometimes 
put forth in the form of questions. It was the method 
which Socrates followed, and got the desired affirmations 
from the lips of tho adversary himsolf. It was a succoss- 
ful appeal from a vain intollect to tho mioral tribunal sit- 
ting by itsown side. The lesson here taught is that One 
there és, and always must be, whose power upholds -all 
things—under whatsoever names tho things themselves 
might bo called, and in whatsoever groups they might be 
classified. Theology docs not interfere with the philoso. 
pher’s or scientist’s classifications of things—it only de- 
mands,what theVoda here sets forth by an interrogation, 
and which Moses taught still more clearly and authori- 
tativoly, in ono simplo sentence: “In the beginning 
God created the Heavens and the carth.” 


NotwirHstanDinaG a fow sceptical passages, the tone 
of the Rigveda is decidedly theistic, with only ono 
short-coming, which is common to all non-Christian 
writors—the shori-coming as regarded the true idea 
of tho creation of all things, without and independent of 
pre-existing materials, In all other respects it is de- 
cidedly thoistic,—superior even to the Zendavosta, 
which acknowledges in unmistakable language a 
quality of oternal principles, in its Oxmus and Ahriman, 
as indepondent croators of good and evil respectively. 
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The Veda, while upholding tho existence of an Ahriman 
or P&pa devaté in tis “Niritti,” doos not say that it was 
an unorcate etcrnal substance. 


OF polytheism we cannot confidently acquit the 
Veda. Lut in justice wo must urge two considorations* 
in its favour on the reador’s attention. (1).—It declares 
all “devas” to havo beon originally mortals on the cath 
like mon, but subsequently translated to heaven, 
by the merits of Sacrifice, Thoy wero the primitive 
leadors and rulers of tho Indo-Arian family, distinct 
from the “One Unborn” Many of the prayors and 
doxologics addressed to thom were in the form of 
petition or eulogy duc to protectors and heroes. “The 
gods were formaly just like mon. They dosircd to 
overcome want, misory, death, and to go to the divine 
assembly. Thoy saw, took and sacrificod with this 
Chaturvinsati-ratra, and in consequence overcame want, 
misery, death, and reached the divine assembly.” * 


Inpra himself was described as a man—and che 
best of men. “I again call our man, to come from the 
site of our ancient home to a multitude of sacrificors, 
whom, that is to say, thee O Indra! I used formerly 
to call our father.’ + 


“Tne gods performed a sacrifico, by means of 
sacrifice. ‘hese wero tho first religious acts. They 





mete 


* Tar: Sanhita cited in Di Muit's Toxts, 
+ Rv. L 13 9, 
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haying become) great beings, went to heaven, where 
the ancient divine Sadhyas live.’’* 


Suc idcas are found in numborlcss texts of the 
Vedas, and if these ideas be allowed to govern our in- 
“terprotation of prayers or doxologies, a great deal 
may be explaincd away as the language of petitions 
or panegyrics, addressed to eminent horoes chiefs or 
rulers—or as odes which poets and bards often address 
to the living and the dead. It is impossible to doubt 
that many hymns are of this class, and many others 
may be explained in the mannor suggested. 


(2).—Anp it must also be remembered that the 
Vedas dogmatically declare that the inferior gods are 
but so many varying names or epithets of the One 
Supreme Being. ‘They call (Him) Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni. He is again identical with the excel- 
lent-winged heavenly Bird. The sages name the One 
Being in manifold ways. They designate him Agni 
Yama, Mdtariswd.”+ Theso considerations would go 
far to palliato the charge of polytheism against the 
Vedas, if not altogethor to disprove thom. 


Tn dovice of “Ienotheism,” as distinct from the 
above two considerations, by which an eminent professor 
has in a serics of Lectures recently delivered in the 
Chaper House, Westminster Abbey, attempted to ac- 





* Rav. I. 164, 60, 
thy F 161,46, 
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quit the Vodas of polytheism, docs not however appear 
calculated to answor that purpose, ‘The learned lec. 
turer distinguishes Ifenotheism from polytheism by the 
plea of worship being offered to difforent gods singly, 
one by one, and not at once to all of them collectively, , 
and that while any ne god is worshipped, ho is for the 
time the ali im all of the devout worshipper. We 
doubt how this plea can be admissiblo with tho simul- 
tanéous worship of two in the dual, as “* Mitrévarunau,” 
or many in one group in the plural as ‘“ Viswe-devas.” 
If the éwo or tho many in these instances may bo con- 
ceived as collective units, then the Vedic explanation 
of One Supreme Being, variously named or described, 
would itself stand good, and preclude the necessity of 
a now high sounding Greek compound. And in such a 
cage the old fashioned monotheism might plead in bay 
against its rival “ILenotheism.”’But if separate indepen- 
dent gods be allowed to be worshipped in alternate suo- 
cessions, then tho pretensions of “Ionotheism’”to a plave 
in lexicons, as distinct from “Polytheism” and mono. 
theism, would simply resomble the claims of 4n ixtven- 
tion for splitting hairs to o sito in the Registration of 


patents. 


Ano as to an acquittal from a chargo of polythe- 
ism, the plea of liciotheism could procure the Vedas 
no better relief than a plea of “IIenogamy,” ¢. ¢., suc- 
sessive resorts to a multitude of single mahals, could avert 
a judicial conviction of Bigamy o1 polygamy agaiust 
the common husband of a plurality of contemporary 
wives, notwithstanding ample proof that the denizen 
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of each mahal, when resorted to, was “for the time be- 
ing’? addressed with all the endearing expressions that 
could be claimed by a sole wife. * 


Bur we must now revert to the Vedie view of Swer- 
fe, both in theory antl’practice. Actual coromonios are 
better tests of religious persuasions, than the torturiag 
speculations we have just been reviewing. Speoula 
tions can only be indulged in by a few forward intel- 
lecis, ceremonies can be practised by all under the 
guidance of priests. The virtues which the Vedas 
ascribed to the due celebration of sacrifices aro beyond 
‘all conception, and the practices to which such ideas 
had given rise are also singular beyond expression. 
Celebrations of sacrifice were helicved to result in tho 
fulfilment of all that the saciificers dosived. Thero 
were the regular sacrifices which were celebrated at 
stated times and seasons, and there were occasional 
sacrifices contingent on events and engagements. If a 
journey had to be undertaken, it must be preceded by 
Sacrifices; wher a battle was to be fought, the attompt 
must be made by sacrifice. When Indra had to march 
against Viitsa, he first ran to the soma offering “like a 
cow to her calf’ Sacrifice accomplished all dosives and 
sapirations, and therefore must be resoited to in all en. 
terprises, 


¢ 





¥ { wawis the peculiar character of the aneie it Vedio religion woh I 
Have lied to characterize as Zenothersm or K ithenoth.ism, a successive be- 
_ hief in single suprome gods, in order t» keop t dist not fiom tlat phaso of 
voligions thought which we commoutly oall polythowm, * * In the Veda 
eno God after another 1s invoked, Yo. the tine being all that can bo said of 

a divine being 19 ascuibed to him,’ Mav Muller s Mibbut Leciwes p 271. 
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Tus high estimation in which the rite of Saorifiag 
is held in the Vedas will appear (1) from the date and 
authorship assigned for its institution, (2) the~ great 
virtuos attributed to its performance, both for spiritual 
and tomporal purposes,(3) the benefits it is said to have 
conforred on the gods themselves. Wo shall briefly ye. 
viow it under theso difforent aspects 

(1), Ton authorship of tho institution is attyi. 
buted to “Creation’s Lord” himself, and its date ig 
yeckoned as cocval with the crvation.  Creation’s 
Lord instituted the Sacrifice.” “ Ue uttered the Nivid, 
all things wero created after it.”’* In the post-dilu. 
vian world the first act of the surviving patriarch, 
whom the Indo-Avians called “Manu” (a namo not 
very dissimilar io the Somitic * Nu”) was a sacrificial 
offering. This lattor tradition is confirmed as well by 
the Bible as also by tho account found in tho Assy- 
rian Insoriptions. Tt will not be regarded as an ox- 
treme act of credulity if we declare that much consi- 
doration is due to tho concurronco of so many curious 
traditions. With roference to the logend of the insti- 
tution of sacrifice boing cooval with the creation, wo can 
only ‘nterprot tho writer's moaning in the sonso of that 
instifution having oxisted from time immemorial The 
Vedas know of no time which could bo reckoned as its 
beginning. 


(2). Wrrn reference to tho groat virtues attributed 
to the celebration of sacrifices, ij was cousidored as the 








* Pauliiriye Sankita Vol 1, 204, drdaraya Bre ps 48, 
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patent remedy for all ovils—ihe panacea for all distem- 
pers. Even the briny Ocean and the dust of the earth 
distil sweets for the regular performor of the sacrificial 
ritual, The world was called into being by virtue of 
sacrifice, and is still upheld by its force, being indeed its 
“navel.” In it lay all strongth against encomies, The 
Zendavesta too concurred with the Vedas here. The 
evil spirit had asked Zarathustra: ‘“ By whose word 
will thou smite, by whose word will thou annihilate, 
by what well-made arms smite my creatures.” Zara~ 
thustva answered boldly—* Mortar, Cup, aoma,* and 
the words which Ahura-Mazda has spoken—these are 
my best weapons.’ 

Nor was the virtue of sacrifice less conspicuous 
from a spiritual point of view. It was the great means 
of escape from the pernicious offects of sin. * Give us 
O Indra multitudes of good horses with which we may 
offer our oblatious and thereby escape all sins.’ “Do 
thou lead us safe through all sins by the way of Sacri« 
fico.” + “O Soma (the sacrificial liquor) deliver us 
first from evils by getting us ovor our sins, and asa 
porson conversant with roads shows the way to tho 
inquiring passcnger, so do thou, being versed in the 
way of Sacrificc, save us by teaching the right path.” 
“Thou (O sacrificial Soma) who knowest all things 
make us to pass ovor sin, a8 a navigator ferries men 
over the sea.” [ 





tt 
* Those wore the implomonts of Saciifice both with Tianiana and Indians, 
+t Rv X 113, 10, ard 138, 6 
4 Rv IX 70,9, 10, 
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VARUNA, whose name appears the same as the 
Greek word for Hcaven, and who, as we have scen, was 
rogarded as the supreme Being under the title of 
** Agura-prachetas,” is thus invoked for such know- 
ledge as may make us wise unto salvation: “O illus- , 
trious Varuna, do thon quicken our understanding, 
while we ae piactising this ceromony, that we may 
embark on the good ferrying boat by which we may 
oscapo all sins.” * On this passage the Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rik cays: ‘“Saciifice is the good ferry- 
ing boat. The black skin is the good forrying boat. 
The word is the geod ferrying boat. Having embarked 
on the word, one crosses over to the Ilcavonly world.” + 

Tun “ Black Skin ’’ appears to have been the layer 
on which the sacrificial victim was slain. And there is a 
story in the Satapatha (p. 8) that as ‘ Sacrifice was re- 
treating in a black form—the gods tore off its skin 
and took it.” 


Trn * Word” doubtless meant the Vedic formula 
for the celebration of sacrifices. “Tho three-fold 
knowledge was the Saciifice.” (Satapatha), But there 
was an actual sicrificial hymn which was called 
“plava” or rqft, “Ue who dips (bathos) in the sea 
without a plava, (without the sacrificial hymn so call- 
ed) never gets out of it. Where thore is a plana, it 
leads to the attainment of the celestial world.” | 





*Ry VIL 42,3. 
1 Altacya Bo op. 10. 
¥ Tonda Mahe Bral mane p 293, 
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Sacririce offered according to the true way,—the 
right path—has been held in the Rik, Yajus, and Séman 
to be the good ferrying boat or iaft by which we may 
escape from sin. It was expressly declared to be the 

.authoritized means both for remission and annulment 
of gin. “The animal he offers to the dynishoma is hig 
own ransom.” * 


Tur following formula gives the words which 
were uttered by the sacrificer as he offered each limb 
to the Fire on slaughtering and cutting up the 
victim. + 


(QO gmou animal limb now being consigned to 
the Fire.) Thou art the annulment of sins commit. 
ted by the Devas. Thou art the annulment of sins 
committed by the (departed) fathers. Thou art the 
annulment of sins committed by men. Thou art the 
annulment of sins committed by ourselves. Whatover 
sins we have committed by day or by night, thou art 
the annulmont thereof. Whatever sins wo have com- 
mitted, sleeping or awake, thou art the annulment 
thereof, Whatever sins we havo committed, knowing 
or unknowing, thou art the annulment thereof. Thou 
art the annulment of sin—oli sin.” 


Burt our ancestors seemed to have understood, or 
at least suspected, that “it is not possible that tho 





* Purtthrya Sanhita, Vo. 1, p. 369 
t Zundya Maha Bralmana p 66 
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blood of bulls and of goats should take away sing,” 
The conception of the principles which undor-lay ihe 
institution of the ceremony had been perhaps woll high 
forgotton, The ritual was performed as an opus operan 
fam. Tts true meaning had fallen into oblivion. ‘They 
thorefore called it amaya, or mystery. Thus: “0 
Death | the thousand myriads of thy bands for the des. 
traction of mortals, we annul thom all by tho “maya” 
ox mysterious power of sacrifice.” * 


(8). Tony had the same conception of this mys- 
terious powor in the oase of the Devas who wore “ ori. 
ginally mortals” —who were* in the begining like men,” 
but had becn translated to Lcavon by tho virtuo of sacri- 
fico.” Indra himself was no botter at first. Te was 
“our maw ’—and as such the “best of men.” But like 
other gods—though more excellently than any other 
—he had performed numborless sacrifices, and thorchy 
promoted to Iicaven,free from“ want misery and death.” 
This was the case with all “the gods.’ Tho Vedas cons. 
tantly repeat the adage-—‘* The gods went to heaven by 
means of Sacrifice. By Sacrifico thoy overcame Asn- 
vas. By Saorifico onomies aro tuincd into friends, By 
Sacrifice ovorythiig is cstablishod, therefore they say 
Sacrifice is the most oxcellont.” + 


Again: “ By this sacrificial hymn tho gods had 
overcome tha Asuras. By the same does the sacrificer, 





* Datth iya Aranyaka p. 918, 
} Tatt Brahmane p, 891 
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whoever he be, still overcomes the most wicked encmy 
(sin) ~? w 
ANop it has been expressly declared that as sacri- 
fice was the way by which the devas got to Toaven.- 
. the samo is still the way open fo. mankind. « Whos 
ever desires the felicity of heaven, let him perform s 
crifices in the iight way.” And such performance, 
were reckoned as the first acts of religion—the fly 
and primitive “dharma.” “The devas porformed a 
sacrifice by mean of a sacrifice. Those were the first 
acts of religion. They became gloyifiedand attained 
to Leaven, where the pristine-sddhyas live.” + 


Bui the most striking idea in the Vedas is the 
self-sacrifice of “Prajapati,” the Lord or supporter of the 
Creation, the “ Purusha begotten before the (world),” 
the Viswa-karma, the author of the Universe.” The 
idea is found in all the three great Vedas—Rik, Yajus 
and Sé4man—in Sanhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanishads. The Divine Purusha who gavo himself 
up as a sacrifice for the Devas, tc. emancipated mortals, 
had, it is said, desired and got a mortal body fit for 
scorifice, and himself became half mortal and half tn- 
moréql. It is added that he made sacrifice a roflection 
or figure of himself—that tho equine body was found 
fit for sacrifice, and that whenever a horse-offering 
(Asva-medha) was solemnized, it became no other than 
an offering of Himself. 


* Tanda Maha Brahmanu, Vol I, p. 401. 
tBRy, L 161,50, 
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Tum above facts and concepts, however mysterious, 
aro so important both from a historical and theological 
point of view, thal we must specifically produce further 

*“svidence for thoir existence in all the Vedas before we 
take any comments thereon, or venture to expound 
thom either. 


is “We shall now cite texts on the well-known sacri- 


Woot Purusha, the ideal of which is thus dopicted 
in the Tailtirya Aranyaka pp. 831-338. 


“Wren the Devas celebrated a Sacrifice with 
Purusha as their oblation, the spring was its butter, 
stummer its fucl, and autumn its aflor-obla{ion. ‘When 
the Devas, celobrating the sacrifice, bound Purusha as 
the victim, they immolated him, the sacrifico, on the 
gyass—oven him, the Purusha, begotten in (or from) the 
beginning. With Ilim as their offoring, the gods Sad. 
hyas, and Rishis also sacrificed.” 


Tuts is only a ropetition of what is contained in 
Rik X. 90, As parallel passages in the Rik, we shall 
first rofor 1o Rik KX. 81,1. “That fathor of ours* (Vis- 
wakarma,the author of tho Universo) who as a sacordo- 
tal minister sacrificed all the worlds to Himself" and 
then sat in the Biro, he, desiring glory, ontered, haying 
first enveloped the other worlds, in Tire.” 





* The author of X 81,1,18 4 Rish, named Viawakarma, son of Viawa- 
frnuna, “ tue wuthor of tiv Uusveiso,” He vofoty bere to hin futues { fue 
author of the Univosso.” 
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On this verse Sayana cites the following extract 
from tho Nirukia of Yaska: “It is said that Viswa- 
karma (the author of the Universe) had in a Univorsal 
Sacrifice oflered all creatures, and then eventually 
offered Himself also.” 


Tun Vajuseneyu Sanhita confirms the same legendas, 
only prefacing the act of the Divine self-sacrificer with 
the words, “Lect me offer myself in all creatures and 
all creatures in myself” * 


Tau Tandye Muha Brakmana says: “ Prajapati 
(Creation’s Lord) gave himself up as a Sacuifice to (or for) 
the Devas (who were originally mortals like men.] 
The Saéapatha confirms the same by saying, ‘To (or 
for) them Creation’s Lord gave himself up.” 


We must here cite a passage from the Brihadara« 
ayaha in which Prajapati (Cication’s Lord) is said to 
have desired to offer # sacrifice with a great offering, and 
thon wished to have ahody fit for sacrifice (Medhya), 
“fe (Creation’s Lord) desired to offer a great 
Sacrifice. Te desired, May I havea body compotent for 
Sacrifice / Medhyam), and may I become embodied by it. 
Then there became a horse which prosporing proved fit 
for Sacrifice.” Tho commentator here adds: “ The Lord 
of the Creation is himself hero clearly culogized under 
the name of “ Aswa”’ (horse) which means prospored.” 
Ience the sacrificial virtue of an Aswamedha (Horse 
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offering): Prieals solemnize the sacrifice ad an oftering 
of Prajapati himself or the universal godhead. Again 
it becomes an only Dovata, even Death, Then even- 
tulally if conquers Death, nor can Death got to it 
again.” * 


Tux Satapatha also says with reference to the 
same “ Creation’s Lord,” “that half of himsgolf was 
mortal and half immortal.” Tho mortal was the body 
fit fay sacrifices and liable to death, and the immortal 
was the imperishable spirit. 


To the preceding citations we must add that, ac- 
cordingly to the Satapatha, after Prajapati “had given 
himsolf up to (or for) thom, he made a reflection, figure, 
or image (pratima) of himself, which is Sacrifice. 
Therefore they say Creation’s Lord ig Sucrifice, for 
Veo made it an image (or figure) of himself.” (Sata- 
patha) p, 836, 


Tan Zande Huha Brahmana probably refers to the 
same when after declaring that “ Sacrifice does indeed 
save us, but (tho ceremony) is ils shadow oy rofloc- 
tion.”? Prajapati is clsowhere spoken of ag “ Atmadé” 
(giver of self)—whose shadow, whose death is immortal. 
ity”? (Rv. X 121, 2. 


Sucn was the thoory and such tho practice of 
* the original rites of Religion,” as observed by our 
primitive ancestors, But an important modification 





on 
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was afterwards made by thoir descondants. It appears 
that the doctrine of the solf-sacrifice of the divine 
Purusha, “ begotten in the begining,’ had in course 
of time been perverted to the oxtent o\ reatening the 
introduction of human sacrifices under the garb of 
religion. To avert this imminent danger, the Rishis 
began to reduce the type of their sacrificial victims 
from the larger to the smaller species of aninals 
-—from horses and oxen to lambs and kids. And they 
eventually extended this process of reduction to the. 
offering of vegotables and fruits also. * 


NotwitHstanpine the large extent of relief thus 
given to the equine, the bovian, and the bleating species, 
the idea of the efficacy of Sacuifice as a figuie of the 
self-offering of Prajépati still continued in some measure 
to animate the Indian mind until the ago of Buddhism. 


In that age the fabric of Vedic religion received 
a tremendous shock. The fundamontal principlos, un- 
derlying tho system of sacrifices, had been gradually fall. 
ing into oblivion While the ceremony was kept up in 
the usual form, its typical signification was almost 
forgotten. It therefore appeared to most people an 
unmeaning ceremonial, consisting of bloody sacrifi- 
ces with the wanton destruction of animal life. These 
ideas, often ventilated in socicty, eventually produced a 
complete revolution in the Tindu mind. Bold theoxies 
wore propounded subversive of the very fundamentals 





* Ailareya Piahmana p. 3}, 
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of Religion and piety. The respect dne to antiquity 
was iccklessly repudiated, and the fondest traditions 
of our primitive ancestors were indiscriminately set 
aside. Onder a plea of self-denial and Renunciation, 
some of the tenderest affections of human nature were 
classed among (he finilties and weaknosses to which that 
nature was subject Bvon the act of desorting a wife 
when she had just become a mother, and at the very 
moment when she could claim the most assiduons atton- 
taon trom her husband, was lauded aga great imtolloctu. 
al triumph in the founda: of Buddhism. Sakya was 
doubtless a characte: of wonderful intellectual emi. 
nonce. He exhibitect an unprecedented mastery over 
the very passions by which men aye everywhere led as- 
tray. Such self-restraint cannot be enlogizeed in too 
strong terms, But it can never he forgotten that it 
ovex-shot its point. The harmony of moral virtues—the 
balance of opposite omotions was disturbed. Such 
conduct could not be declared a sample of human na. 
ture in its perfection. The moral symmetry which might 
be expected in a model of perfection was wanting, 
While one class of virtues was exhibited in gigantic 
forms, others, equally necessary for the perfection of 
human nature, were entinely excluded. 


Bur notwithstanding this monstrous mental Re« 
yolution, which infected even intellects that remained 
loyal to Brahminism, the primitive idea of the efficacy 
of Sacrifice way not absolutely banished fiom the coun- 
try. There were numberless traitors in hoth camps, 
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‘There were philosophers who called themselves Brah- 
mins but openly or covertly followed the lines of 
Sakya Sinha. But they still allowed the validity of 
coremonies in the case of the “ignorant.” Evon sages, 
denying or doubting the existenco of an all-intelligent 
Author of the Universe, bowed to the primitive maxim, 
“‘ He who desired heaven must perform Sacrifices.” 
'Yhey only claimed for their own selves and disciples a 
transcendental illumination of the mind which placed 
them beyond the range of rites and ceremonies, and of 
all codes of duty whatsoever. They affected to be above 
all bonds of obligation to God or man-—whether 
moral or religious, but they did not detract from the 
original doctrine of the efficacy of the sacrificial core. 
monial, as “a boat (in the case of those who required 
it) for ferrying over tho ocean of sin.” 


In reviewing the above summary of the original 
‘vites of yeligion,’”’ as disclosed in the Vedas, itis im- 
possible to ignore their close approximity to somo of 
the mystories of Christan faith. ‘ The first acts of 
Religion ” consisted in the offoring of Sacrifice. 
This is cuviously coincident with the Biblical account 
of Abel’s offering in the Ante-Diluvian world. Noah’s 
offering in the Post-Diluvian world equally corresponds 
to the pdka offering of Manu, the surviving man after 
the Flood in Vedic legonds. In the whole desoription 
of tho patriarchal dispensation, the Veda seems ta 
follow the linos of the Bible—the only differonce being 
in the greater clearness and the still greater firmnesa 
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and certainty of decision with which monotheism is up. 
held in the Jewish Scriptures Almost in all other, 
yespects, the Vedas represent with equal oloarness 
the ideals of the patriarchal dispensation in the ages 
of Noah, of Abraham, of Molchisedee, of Job and of . 
othor similar characters noticod in the Bible—whon 
religious devotion was manifosted by sacrifices and 
offerings as types of the Divino Saviour, “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Indeed they indicate a stato of ieligious thought still 
closer to the Christian ideal in its maturity. The 
Vodic writers say distinctly that the Lord of the Orea- 
tion, himself a Purusha begotten in the beginning (ar 
before the worlds) offered himself a sacrifice for the 
Devas, who by bixth wore mortals like mon but wore 
translated to heaven “ by the path of sacrifice.’ They 
add that the same Lord of the Oreation was “ half mors 
tal and half immortal.” This is a still nearor approach 
to the ideal of ow Jmmanuel. Then they say that the 
Author of the Universe sacrificod all creatures to Tlim- 
solfand eventually sacrificed himsolf for them.The mean~ 
ing of this is doubtless obscuro, bul it convorsoly fits 
in the apostolical idea that “if Christ died for all, then 
wore ll dead.” No ono can require emancipation unless 
ho wore already in sorvitude, No ono can noed a deli. 
voror unless he wero alroady in bondage. No one oan 
call fora redeomor unioss he wore already sold. “ Do 
sacrifice,” includes even in Sanscrif tho presentation 
of a victim for that purpose—whother actually 
slaughtored or not, And victims according to Vedic 
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ideas may be “redeemed.” The verb “ niskrinati,” 
which bears that signification, constantly occurs in 
those writings. When therefore the Author of the 
Universe is said to have “ first sacrificed all creatures to 

, himself and in the end sacrificed Himself also,” we 
may take the first for the senitencé of condemnation on 
all creatures for sin, and the second as a self-offering 
of the divine sacrificer—for their redemption—Ilimself 
the just and the justifiey of sinners, This is the only 
senso we can fairly attach to ih3 passage, itself a com- 
mentary of a still more obscure sentence of Rik X, 
81, 6. 


Venice writers tell us again that as sacrifice itself is 
accomplished by Agni and Arka (terrestrial fire) they 
reign at the time as “one divinity, which is death,” the 
oompleter of sacrifice. The same divinity then oon- 
quers Death, and Death cannot again get at its victim. 
Death is defeated by death, and becomes itself the 
immortal self of the Victim. 


Suc language reminds us of Him who partook 
of flesh and blood, “that through Death he might des. 
troy him who had the power of death”—wwho really 
“ abolishod death and brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” Ueb, Tl. 14, 2 Tim, 
I. 10. 

Sacnirice asa practical religious rite has beon 
declared. in texts already cited, an image or roflection 
of Oxeation’s Lord, tho Divine self-Sacrificer. As such 
ibbecomes in tho language of the Veda © tho annul. 
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ment of all sin.’ The Vedic writory therefore exult 
with the triumphant exclamation—“ O doath! as to 
thy thousand myriads of bands by which mortals ave 
destroyed, we anntl them all by the mysterious power 
(maya) of sacrifice.” 


Tru then we haven teaching the rudiments of 
which are scarcely different from the rudiments of * 
Ohristianity, and which oan receive ity accomplishment 
from Christianity alone. But the rudiments were 
never set together to form a practical system in the 
Veda itself. They 1zmained as scattered fragments in- 
dicatiy cof some priuicval Revelation, traditions of which 
had veached the ears of our ancestors, and which thoy 
revered as a sacred “Sruti.” Those fragments wero 
some of them among the very arcane of Gospel Truth, 
and their embodinent can only be rogulatod by that 
Truth. ‘Well thon could an eminont man of God say 
last year at a large assemblage of native gentlemen, 
“No one can bea true Tindu without being a true 
Christian,” 


‘Tus may appear a strange saying to some and a 
lard saying to othors, but to tho Christian and to tho 
lover of Truth it cannot be an unwelcome saying. 
Neither the Christian nor tho TLindu can ropinoe 
al this view of the fundamental teaching of the 
Vedas, because it has a tendency to bridge over the 
gulph which has so long precluded tho possibility of 
union between mon of the Wost and East, without 
violenco {o thelr resneotive vrincinles of Religion. 
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The Christian with the wide sympathy of the Gospel 
which incites him to invile all nations to the faith of 
Christ can only rojoice that the Jesus of the Gospel res- 
ponds to tho self-sacrificing Prajapati of the Vedas, and 
that his chief work will be to exhibit before his neigh- 
“pours and fellow-subjeots, the truo Ark of salvation—~ 
that true boat of sacrifice hy which we may escape all sin. 
He will only have to present, for the faith of Dindus—~ 
the true Purusha “ begotten before the worlds,” mortal 
and yet immortal, human and yet divine, whose sha- 
dow, whose death, is immortality itself. 


Tux tolerant Hindu on the other hand,who has in so 
many departments of knowledge shown his aptitude 
for the ready reception of Truth, introduced from the 
West, especially where its rudimonts are cognizable in 
the ancient systems of his own country—who can recog- 
nize in the Principia the perfect development of the 
elementary conception of “dAkarshana” in the S:ddhanta 
Siromani, and who can look proudly on Newton carry- 
ing out the principles of Bhaskaracharja, cannot find 
any difficulty, any national humiliation, in acknow~ 
Jedging the historical “Jesus” of the New Tosta- 
ment to correspond to the ideal “ Prajapati” of the 
Veda, and to strengthon the corner stone of the Vedic 
system, however corrupted by the impure accretions 
of ages, and disfigured by the rubbish of ignorance 
and caste-craft. 


Ivis romarkable that while the elementary doctrines 
ave so much alike,’ thore is no rival hierarchy in India, 
K 
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to declare for the ideal of the Vedic Prajapati. The 
doctrine of a sclf-sacrificing Saviour, who by death 
overcame Death, appears to have vanishod from the 
Sastra without a representative succession. Although 
we have millions of gods in tho Hindu Pantheon, yet we. 
have none who professes to be a substitute or successor 
of Him who offered Ifimself a sacrifice for omancipated 
mortals, and left tho institution of sacrifico as a “figure” 
of Ilimself. That doctrine has long become obsolote. 
The position of Prajapati,himself the priest and himself 
the victim, no member of that Pantheon has dared to oc- 
cupy. Tis throne is vacant, and ITis crown without 
an owner. No ono now can claim that ihrono and 
that crown in tho hearts of Tindus, truo to tho 
oxiginal icaching of tho Vedas, so forcibly as iho his- 
torical Jesus, who in name and character closcly ro- 
sembles our primitive “Prajapati.” For it must bo re- 
membered that the word “pati” has in the Vedas 
the same literal signification as “ pata” (proscrvor or 
saviour) and stands, not only for Lord, ut also for 
saviour, which is tho very signification of “Josus.” 


I mavp known good Christian peoplo stand aghast, 
at all these idoas I do not wonder at it, Hvon in 
apostolic times, Potcr was impeached for consorting 
with “mon unoironmeised,” and much cvidence had to 
be adducod before the brethren could hold their peaco 
and glorify God, saying, “Thon hath God also to tho 
Gontiles grauted repentance unto life.” 

So none had Uindus been classod with inveterate 
idolators and Gentiles that onc may woll be amazed at 
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findirg the germs of Christian mysteries in the heathen 
Vedas. But you cannot hick aguinst the pricks, you 
cannot deny stern facts, you cannot shut your eyes 
to plain actualties in the face of such passages, and if 
you indiscriminately cry agaist the whole gentile 
"world of which you yourselves form component parts, 
you may be answercd like the Jowish prophet who had 
complained against his own people. 1. Kings xix, 18. 


Exrremc optimism may be bad, but extreme pes- 
simism must be worse. No one can, no one ought, 
to repine at the evidence, de facto, of greater—far 
greater—ossentially greater light having been yvouch- 
safed by Providence, somehow, to certain Indian Rishis 
than we had, « priori, reasons for expecting. The dis- 
tinguished man who bore the name of “ king of righte- 
ousness ’’—who has boen honoured as a type of Ohrist, 
to whom Abraham himself had paid tythes, was him- 
self but a Gentile. 


As To those gontlemon whose transcendental notions 
will not brook submission to the dicta of a primeval or 
any Rovelation, who would freely magnify what is good 
in Tlinduism if it could only be dono by extending and 
oxalting the range of human Reason—who would not 
allow that primitive Tinduism evor taught prayers 
to God for avorting moral evil or for remission of 
sin *~—who would cither explain away all ideas of 
a divine sacrifice or treat thom as legends beneath con- 





* Seo Max Muller a Arbbe ¢ Lectures p 204 
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sideration—to such persons I could only say that thoy 
sin against their own canons of historical Rescarch and 
of tho range of human Reason. All scholars are agreod 
that, in tho carliost of Hindu times, Varuna was rec. 
koned ag the Supome God, and that Indra afterwards 
supplanted him. Now it was during Varuna’s reign and 
in prayers addressod to Varuna that we find potitions 
such as tho following :—viz., 


“QO Kina Varuna! thou who hast hundreds of 
thousands of remedies for human bondage, have mercy 
onus, Bind ata distance behind us the genius of Sin 
and pardon offences already committod. O most wiso 
Asura ! wo pray unto theo with prostrations, sacrifices, 
and oblations, that thy wrath inay bo assuaged! Re. 
maining with us remit unto us sins already porpo- 
trated nae 


Hore,wa havo Ahura-mazda (for the most ise Asura 
is only the Sanscrit form of tho Zoroasterian Ormus) 
accosted under the namo of Varuna for the expulsion of 
tho Spirit of unrightcousnoss and for remission of sin, 
The prayers betoken the yory carliost period of Vedic 
antiquity when the Indians wero full of Zoroastorian 
ideas imbibed during their sojourn in Western Asia, side 
by side with tho Ivanians—and yot those whose piin- 
ciples could not allow such development of religion at so 
early an ago can mako up their minds to bolic all his- 
tory and tradition against their own rulings | 


Tuost who have often oxpressed wonder at tho 
early progress of rational thought in the Vedas, and 
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endeavoured to wean Western intellects from “ Jewish 
fables,” are hound to give a better account of the Vedic 
descriptions of Sacrifice, as a remedy for sin, than re- 
presenting them as mere “ legends,” and thus at their 
-own pleasure alternately complimenting Brahminical 
thought and decrying Brahminical fables. Such shifts 
indicate neither historical research, nor philosophy, nor 
logic or ethics either, but a purile vacillating fitfulness 
on which no reliance can be placed. 


To European industry under the patronage of her 
Empress, India is indebted for the recovery of her Ved- 
as. To Buropean research she owes a flood of light’ 
thrown on her history and philosophy. But if that 
research benow chained by arbitrary rules for discarding 
or explaining way whatever savours of ‘Jewish fables,” 
or the old fashioned traditions and principles of revealed 
religion, at once the pride ard comfort of civil a 
Christendom, then such servile research can 
promotive of Truth or conduce to the improvement o 
humanity. 





Tut learned editor of the Rigveda Sanhita 
self had acknowledged in one of his earlier we 
‘monotheism that preceded the polytheism + 
Voda, and oven in the invocations of theing 
able gods the romembranco of a God, one and mmnunite, 
broaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology 
like the bluo sky that is hidden by passing clouds,” 
Tho conception was most true, and if properly improv- 
ad it might haye led to substantial results, Instead of 
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the faded form in which after move {han a qnarter of a 
ceniury’s incubation it appears inthe Wibbert Lectures 
of 1879, it might have stiikingly verified another of the 
accomplished Professor’s conceptions that (he Veda be- 
longs to the history of the world aud of India, ho Rig- 
veda docs appoar to have arisen ina state of Society 
whore monotheism may be said to have prevailed. 
‘We havo shown how tho Tndo-Arians had voceived the 
idea of one God from the Zondie Alnwa Mazda, and 
Sanscritizing his epithet by “ Asura-Pracheta,” had 
invested Him, under tho uname of Varuna ( Ouranios 
ox Colostial) with tho attributes of Creator and of 
forgivor and destroyer of sin (ky. 1. 2h), We have 
seen also that our ancestors whilo thoy accepied Ahura. 
Mazd, and found asubstilubo for Angro Mainus or 
Ahriman, in their Niiriti or genius of unrighteousness, 
did not declaro the latter an uncroatod or oternal being. 
That was oorlainly a system of monotheism. Zoroaster 
‘acknowledged two principles, and as tho ovil principle, 
who was always spoiling tho creations of tho Good 
' nrinoiplo, and Jeading men into sin was represented 
“sa serpent, our attention is naturally diawn to tho 

‘iptural account of tho Pall, and the very name 
apt ura, which, as has been said -beforo, was the samo 
as the Assyrian Asst and tho latler again taken 
from “ Asi”? of the Biblo, tho monotheism, in Dr. 
Max Muller’s conception, of the Anciont Arians, was 
probably of the same monld ng the monotheism of 
“that shepherd” who was divinely inspired on the 
secret top of Orch or of Sinai,” 


Ca resril might have been arrived at by care. 
eseach With a single eye direcicd to the 
+ aof the truth. No other result could verify such 
weeption. Where is the monotheism, other that that 
foses, “the temembrance” of whose God, at once One 
Infinite, oi quid have broken * through the mist of the 
latrous pluuscology of the Vedas’ ? The learned 
De Xtor’s conception of a pristine monotheism has 
only been sublimated into an cmpty idea in the Hibbert 
Lectures. “The anciont Aryans felt from the begin. 
ning, aye, it may be more in the beginning than after. 
wards, the presence of a beyond, of an infinite, of a 
divine’ Js this all tho result of the previous con- 
ception ? It may mean pantheism—it may stand for 
“ Honotheism,”—it may be consistent with polytheism 
no less than mienotheism. 
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To aw unbiassed investigator, to a serious inquirer 
who cares for facts, not frothy declamations, in whi 
ords are mado to conceal instead of indicati 
houghts and ideas, it will not be difficult to find he 
he Vedas confirm and illustrate Scripturo traditio 
nd Scripturo facts, and low Christianity fills up tho 
vacuum—a most important vacuum—in the Vedic ac- 
count of sacrifices, by oxhibiting tho tame Prajapati~ 
the Land slain from the foundation of the World. 


TIE END. 


PLiinied by RC Dey at the Bongales Prova No. 38, Neogyy ule 
bast Lan, Zultolluh, Caleutte 


